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FACT &® COMMENT 


HE one great need in the business world to- 

day is the spirit of nationalism. Ninety per 

cent. of our troubles with labor are not with the 

straight - thinking, clean - thinking 

The Spiritof element, but with the element of 

Nationalism. sovietism, anarchism, communism 

and radicalism, which, in many in- 

stances dominates, by coercion, the more conser- 
vative labor classes. 

Americanized labor is labor that is saturated 
with the spirit of democracy, and it would seem 
an important function of the government to 
preach the doctrine of rationalism, not for its 
effect alone upon business men, but for its effect 
upon the nationalism of citizenship. We com- 
mend this thought to Herbert Hoover. 

Without missionaries, the church would 
make few converts. During the war, the United 
States government had its missionaries out 
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preaching patriotism, and in the period of re- 
adjustment through which we are now staggering 
there is just as great need for government mis- 
sionaries if we are to combat the war within— 
the I. W. W. influence and the other un-American 
influences which are systematically disseminated 
by paid teachers and preachers who are seriously 
impeding the equitable relations between em- 
ployer and employee. 

Charles Schwab, in a recent address, dwelt 
upon this subject with force and logic. He told 
of the immense increased cost of production in 
this country, comparing it with the decreased cost 
in Europe. 

He dwelt upon the high wages and the de- 
mands of labor for shorter hours. It was a fair, 
clear, and convincing statement of the facts, but 
radicalism in labor is never reached by Mr. 
Schwab and men of his stamp. And the gov- 
ernment should not expect the individual to take 
the responsibility of preaching this doctrine of 
the square deal to this class that is dominated so 
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frequently by extremists who think only of the 
immediate increased wage returns with no con- 
sideration whatever for the future and the foun- 
dations of prosperity. 


T IS amusing at all times to observe the effect 
of ill-advised statements with regard to color; 
the salesman glibly informs the customer that 
such and such colors are the favorites 
Beware of the season, and that certain other 
of Color colors are hopelessly old-fashioned. 
Jazz. These statements are accepted as the 
dictum of an authority, but, just how 
far these statements should be relied upon and 
how far they are authoritative are entirely differ- 
ent questions. 

It is true that from time to time certain col- 
ors seem to attain a greater degree of popularity 
than others, but this is largely due to the manner 
of their presentation. For’ instance, in recent 
years there has been an increase in the use of 
dull reds and dull purples, notably those desig- 
nated as mulberry and amaranth, but these tones 
have been always present in a measurable degree 
in both prints and woven fabrics. 

There is great danger in stressing too defi- 
nitely the question of color in furnishing styles. 
Colors and combinations of color which have no 
other appeal except newness are like jazz tunes, 
the interest for which quickly changes to nausea 
when they are constantly repeated and unrelieved 
by restful contrasts. 

There is nothing new in jazz except a re- 
arrangement. The notes are the same as the 
notes of the oldest classical music. The differ- 
ence is in the method of production and the way 
in which the notes are combined. Musical notes 
do not go out of fashion, but from time to time, 
in different compositions, different sections of the 
scale are given greater emphasis, and the same 
procedure is true of the employment of color. 

The old classical compositions and basic col- 
ors which have been used from time immemorial 
are not out of fashion, but from time to time un- 
usual compositions are developed which place 
greater emphasis on uncommon shades, colors, 
and tones, and these compositions, by reason of 
their contrast, provide a degree of novelty that 
is acceptable, but, pleasing as are the impressions 
produced by color novelties, the impression is 
usually of short duration, and the unrestrained 
repetition of jazz in color, like jazz in sound, is 
the instigator of its own destruction. 





yaad form of tax has recently been pro- 

posed by Representative Bachrach, of New 

Jersey, who is said to be the strongest advocate 
of the sales tax in the House, as a 

A “Present substitute tax in the event of the 

Worth” Tax sales tax being defeated. This 

Proposed. new tax is based on “present 
worth.” 

Mr. Bachrach states that he is considering 
the presentation of a bill proposing such a tax to 
replace the excess profits tax and special excise 
tax, in order that those who now invest money 
in tax-exempt securities for the purpose of avoid- 
ing paying an income tax would be taxed on the 
basis of their “worth,” no matter in what forms 
their wealth might exist. 

Mr. Bachrach claims that such a tax would 
bring in $1,000,000,000 of revenue, even with an 
exemption of $10,000 being allowed for each per- 
son. 





“OWN YOUR OWN ROOM.” 

E HAVE received a communication from 

Harriet M. Phillips, assistant State leader 
of the Extension Service of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, telling us that the university is 
planning a project which will encourage the rural 
women of the State of Illinois to take an interest 
in the proper furnishing and decorating of their 
homes. 

And for that purpose, they are trying to get 
photographs, catalogues, and especially color 
plates showing the proper color schemes. We 
have told Miss Phillips that we would communi- 
cate her wishes to the trade at large, and doubt- 
les many manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers will send her something to help along the work 
that she is undertaking. 


UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF ASS’N. 
TOURNAMENT. 

HE annual tournament of the Upholstery 

Trade Golf Association will be held July 12 
and 13, at Gedriey Farms. The trophy to be 
played for will be the Wasserman Cup. L. F. 
Fechtman Jr. is president of the Association, 
Martin Blumenthal, 395 Fourth Avenue, is secre- 
tary. 





TRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, of Philadel- 

phia, have leased for their New York show- 

room, the Fifth Avenue front of the fourth floor 
in the Victoria Building, at 230 Fifth Avenue. 
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MUSIC ROOM SUGGESTING COOLNESS BY THE LIGHT 
COLOR OF HANGINGS AND UPHOLSTERY 











THE DINING ROOM OF AN ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 


In the home of Cosmo Hamilton. 





























EXPANDING THE SMALL SHOP 


HERE are some lines of trade where capital 

is a big factor in business, but it is a com- 
paratively small factor in the upholstery business 
because of the assistance given by the wholesaler. 

At a recent dinner of the Society of Interior 
Decorators, it was a matter of general comment 
that while some of the biggest houses in the 
country were represented in the membership of 
that society, a large number of them started on 
a shoestring, and to this day some of the biggest 
decorators operate with little capital. 

There is a close relationship between the up- 
holstery shop and the decorator. If 
the shop is purely mechanical, it is 
always a shop; but the moment it 
develops, the upholsterer becomes 
either one of two things—he be- 
comes a merchant or a decorator, 
and in either case he develops with 





precious little financial backing if 
only he knows how. 

















“The merchant upholsterer,” 
said one of the craft recently, “has 
a much better opportunity to suc- 
ceed in business than most men in 
most lines. In the small town, he 
has an easy opportunity to get per- 
sonally acquainted with his clien- 
tele. In the larger cities, he has a 
great talking point and that is per- 
sonal service. There isn’t any more reason why 
a woman should have to go downtown for her 
upholstery work than to a downtown shoemaker. 
In fact, at the present rate of wages, one must 
consider the cost of time wasted in going to and 
from jobs.” 

The little rug dealers are kept alive in the 
big cities by a service of mending, caring for, 
cleaning, and storing of rugs, with now and then 
a few sales. 

There isn’t an upholstery shop so small and 
so insignificant that it has not an opportunity of 
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EEPING samples 

where they are 

clean and easily avail- 

able is a practice too 

often neglected by the 
small upholsterer. 


building up a neighborhood influence. The great 
trouble is that the average small shopkeeper 
hasn’t a conception of the opportunities before 
him. 

We know of one man who classifies and pre- 
serves every sample that reaches him. 

“T get a great deal of business,” he remarked 
recently, “through these samples that I have re- 
arranged in books of my own. None of these 
samples remains in its original covers. I have one 
book of guimpes, another of small damask 
samples, another of velours, and so on. Each 
book includes all the samples of all 
the firms I have. If I want to show 
a customer samples of leather, I 
have my leather book right on 
hand; and while some of the 
samples are out of date, they 
nevertheless give an idea of texture, 
quality, and color, and enable me 
to arrive at a basis of understand- 
ing with the customer. 

“T realize the opportunity for 
enlarging my business which may 
come from simply a job of hang- 
ing a window-shade. And I follow 
up the men on the job, not with a 
view to seeing that they are doing 
the work right, but with a view of 
getting into the house and in 
touch with the occupant. Only yesterday a 
woman called up and wanted me to send a man 
to reverse the shades on the rollers. It was an 
accommodation job, but when I went up to see 
how the work finally looked, it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to suggest that if any of her furniture ever 
needed to be recovered, that I was in a position 
to do the work. My customer wanted to know 
costs. There was the entering wedge, and I 
landed a very good order. 

“In my neighborhood there are many large 
apartment houses. There isn’t a family that 








moves in or out that I don’t know about. I keep 
in touch with the plumber; I keep in touch with 
the expressman and the moving-van people, with 
the superintendents and janitors. I have nine 
men working for me now, and nearly all of my 
jobs are a result of outside solicitation. 

“My advice to the upholsterer is to do a 
little outside hustling. If he isn’t temperamentally 
fit to do it, get somebody that is. 

“Ask a dozen residents in your immediate 
neighborhood who the best known upholsterer is, 
and they can’t think of one, let alone the best. 
Unless he goes out of his way to impress his 
identity, they never think of him.” 

One of the best upholsterers in the city of 
New York is located in the neighborhood of 
Ninetieth Street. He has been there for twenty- 
five years, and he is still working at the trade. 
He is not doing enough business to relieve him 
of the actual mechanical work. A few of the 
oldest families in the vicinity know him and 
voluntarily go to him, but he makes no effort 
whatever to build up a business. He considers 
it beneath his dignity to look for work. That is 
a singular condition. The big decorator will em- 
ploy people who systematically hunt for work, 
but the little upholsterer regards such a practice 
as humiliating. 

Furthermore, it has always seemed singular 
to us that there is such a prejudice against the 
writers on interior decoration. At least they 
preach the gospel of better homes. They are sales- 
helpers, and instead of ridicule, their efforts, 
where worthy, should be greeted with sympathy. 

Wherever you find a customer interested in 
the literature of decoration, cultivate her. 

As an example of what can be done, there 
was an upholstery shop in Buffalo. One day the 
proprietor picked up a book for amateur collec- 
tors of antique furniture. It started him thinking. 








Somebody must be reading these books— 
these books for the public on “the lure of the 
antique,” or “art in furnishings” and “art in the - 
home” must have a clientele or they would not 
be published, and while the average decorator 
was sneering at it all as amateur stuff, our Buf- 
falo friend set to work to determine the influence 
of such publications, and he soon discovered that 
the public was buying books on old bottles, brass- 
ware, antique furniture, rugs and tapestries, and 
that twenty or thirty such books were having a 
big sale and twenty or thirty more were an- 
nounced for publication. 

So with these facts in view, the shop in Buf- 
falo began to collect a few antiques, and culti- 
vated by mail an acquaintance with those who 
were interested in antiques. They studied the 
particular tastes of individual collectors, and in a 
very little time they had built up so good a busi- 
ness they were justified in moving to New York. 

To-day they have correspondence with 
hundreds of private collectors. They have taken 
a place on Madison Avenue, and are highly suc- 
cessful. 

How many upholsterers follow up the tips 
that are obvious in every morning paper? 

Here is an announcement of a sale of real 
estate or a rental, with the names of the principals 
in the transaction—but very few upholsterers so 
systematize their business that they follow up 
these transactions. And everybody is a prospect 
who rents a place or buys a place. Family re- 
movals mean upholstery work and sales. 

If the little upholsterer remains a little up- 
holsterer, it is because he has no system. 





A NOVEL SHOWROOM. 

E ILLUSTRATE herewith a section of the 

showrooms of L. A. Kichler Co., Cleveland. 
As may be seen, this method of displaying 
draperies and valances permits the merchant to 
show an innumerable number of examples of the 
way in which his fabrics may be used, and gives 
a more adequate display than is usual in most 
drapery departments. 

The Kichler Co. supplies samples of exhibits 
to drapery departments of representative mer- 
chants, from which the merchant can take orders. 
Their proposition does not involve a large invest- 
ment and obviates the necessity of maintaining 
a workroom with its attendant labor and manu- 
facturing costs. When necessary, the Kichler 
Co. furnishes sketches made in accordance with 
individual ideas and requirements. 
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The two illustrations shown above represent the way in which English manufacturers of up- 


holstered furniture combine fabrics and leather. 


The illustration on the left is a combination 


of leather substitute and velvet, and the illustration on the right is a combination of hide 


leather and velvet. 


A NEW IDEA IN COVERING FURNITURE 
NE of the latest developments in the uphol- 
stering of furniture in England is the idea 

of combining leather or artificial leather with tex- 
tile fabrics. The leather or leather substitute is 
used for the foundation upholstering, and the 
textile, either a velvet, satin, brocade, or some 
other soft material, is used as a covering for the 
loose cushions. 

To judge by current advertising in English 
journals, the idea of combining leather and fab- 
rics in this way has been generally accepted, for 
a number of firms have adopted it as one of the 
features stressed in their advertising, some ex- 
amples of which are reproduced herewith. 





NEW STYLES IN RUFFLED CURTAINS. 

T THE salesrooms of McMahon & Cremins, 

- Inc., the firm are displaying a number of 
new ideas in ruffled curtains. These comprise 
principally muslins, voiles, and marquisettes, and 
are of a character that would indicate that the 
ruffled curtain has a wide application to present- 
day reauirements. 

The firm are also showing some extraordi- 
nary qualities of voile curtains with embroidery 
panels, insertions, and edgings. The embroid- 
eries which embellish these curtains are produced 
in the firm’s own factory, and are designs pro- 
duced expressly for these curtains; they have 
therefore a distinction that is all their own. 

In addition to these new items, the firm have, 
of course, their regular line of flat and ruffled 
curtains, and they are offering a number of plain 
and fancy woven fabrics in a range of decorative 
colors. These comprise poplins, sateens, and 
companion textures, 36 and 50 inches wide, piece- 
dyed, in plain colors. 
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See description below. 


CINCINNATI SHOWROOM FOR DIX 
BROS. 
IX BROS., who early in April opened a com- 

plete branch of their business in Cincinnati, 
with a warehouse fully stocked, are stressing the 
fact that both the service and organization of the 
New York store is duplicated in the new Cincin- 
nati branch. The building, which occupies two 
stores on West Fourth Street, runs right through 
the block, giving them windows on both front and 
rear, and a display area of 186 x 40 feet. George 
W. Freyhoff is in charge. 

On the walls are numerous example drapery 
treatments featuring the fabrics handled by the 
firm. Near the center of the salesroom floor there 
has been constructed a large bungalow booth, 
Colonial in type, which serves as a special display 
room for their drapery fabrics. Here, from time 
to time, novel effects and combinations are 
shown. It is illustrated below. 





Interior of Dix Bros.’ Cincinnati showroom. 





























Chair legs in various stages 
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of antiquing. 


THE REPRODUCTION OF ANTIQUES 


URING the past years there has grown up 

all over the country a demand for reproduc- 
tions of antique furniture. But this vogue for 
furniture simulating old pieces, even to the extent 
of reproducing scratches and gouges and unequal 
polish brought about by age and usage, is not the 
result of the efforts of dealers to palm off “fake” 
stuff as original antiques, nor of the consumer to 
pretend to a home furnished with chairs, tables, 
etc., that have been in the family 


of accomplishing this most interesting work. 
From time to time there have been articles 
written in different papers, explaining how 
antiquing is done, but, for the most part, these 
articles are filled with misinformation and as ab- 
surd as the story that the simulation of worm 
holes is accomplished by shooting buck shot into 
thewood. Asamatter of fact,the antiquing of fur- 
niture requires the skill of an artist, who employs 
none of the sensational methods 





for generations. On the contrary, 
it is a legitimate demand and is 
brought about, first, because of the 
decorator’s natural aversion to 
producing a room with the atmos- 
phere of freshness and newness of 
a bandbox; and, second,. because 
his client dislikes living in such a 
suum, which, because of the obvi- 
ous newness of. its furnishings, 
implies the sudden acquisition of 
wealth or at least a change of cir- 
cumstances. 

The buyers of antiqued fur- 
niture, decorators or consumers, 
do not buy because it is antiqued, 
but because it has charm, good 
style, and the suggestion of the 
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frequently described by special 
writers. Imitating the marks of 
age and usage is not a haphazard 
affair. Gouges, scratches, worm- 
holes, etc., are not applied to the 
furniture at the artist’s will, but 
are put into it in either exact imi- 
tation of a genuine antique or fol- 
lowing a formula arrived at by the 
examination of many antiques and 
discovering the usual places where 
such marks are to be found. 

For example, the skilled 
workman knows that in practically 
all furniture, no matter what its 
style or period, there are certain 
places where there are bound to be 
marks of wear and age, and other 











companionship which accompanies 
an appearance of age. 

In England, France and Italy there are 
many factories given over exclusively to the re- 
production of antiques; in this country there are 
comparatively few, but, on the whole, their work 
compares favorably with that produced in foreign 
workrooms. To the Bristol Co., of New York, 
we are indebted for the illustrations of this article 
and for the privilege of describing their methods 


New and antiqued table leg. 


places where such evidence is 
practically negligible. 

All of the reproductions of the Bristol Co. 
are copies of original antiques. In the making of 
a chair or cabinet, they endeavor first to obtain 
wood of the same kind of grain as their model, 
and it is then turned and made to the form that 
the model was when it was new. Then begins 
the process of antiquing. 

At the head of this article we show five chair 
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legs in as many different stages of antiquing. The 
first is the turned wood unstained and unmarred. 
In the second picture some of the more obvious 


gouges and scratches have 
been added and one coat of 
stain has been applied. In 
the third. illustration more 
stain has been rubbed in and 
other marks of wear and age 
appear. A_ rubbing-down 
process, next in order, is an 
application, with soft cloths, 
of polish, which soaks into 
the wood, staining it and giv- 
ing it an old, mellow appear- 
ance, as well as a soft finish. 
The fourth illustration 
shows the leg after the first 
application of polish. Then 
after many applications of 
this hand-rubbing process, 
and the addition of other age 
and wear marks, we have the 
appearance shown in the 
fifth and last stage. At this 
stage, the burnishing, which 
consists of polishing high 
surfaces with an agate bur- 
nisher is done. 

Where it is necessary to 
simulate worm holes, these 


are formed in one of the early stages by the use 
of special drills attached to the sort of machine 


used by dentists. 


Greater contrast than is shown in the head- 


ing illustration is 
shown in the illustra- 

















William and Mary cabinet reproduced 
by the Bristol Co. 


session. At the bottom of the page are shown two 
chairs. The one at the right is the genuine an- 
tique or model chair, and the other, the copy. 


After an inspection of these 
two pieces, it was impossible 
to find any difference in 
them, except in the caning, 
which in the original chair 
is broken and worn to the 
point of being unusable, and 
in the copy it is in an un- 
broken but aged condition. 

Despite the importance 
attached to age marks, worm 
holes, etc., the real charm in 
antique furniture comes 
from the finish. If it is 
poorly finished, so that at 
any point the natural color 
of the wood, with its obvious 
newness, may be discerned, 
the entire piece looks cheap 
and tawdry. It is only in the 
piece, where days and even 
weeks are spent in rubbing 
down with the finishing 
preparation, that the really 
perfect wood-surface is ob- 
tained. 

There is a laudable ten- 
dency on the part of manu- 


facturers of reproductions not to let them become 
cheap and common. 


Aside from sustaining the 


right kind of workmanship in their products, they 


are careful always not to make too many replicas 


of any one piece, 
thereby avoiding an 





tion below it. Here 
are two table legs, one 
as it comes from the 
factory unstained and 
unantiqued, and the 
other, finished and 
ready to be attached 
to the rest of the 
piece. 

On this page is a 
William and Mary 
cabinet which is a 
production of the 
sristol Co., and in 
every respect it is a 
replica of the original 








inevitable _ repetition 
of the finer models in 
the decoration and 
furnishing of many 
homes. 

It is possible for 
the decorator to ob- 
tain pieces in almost 
any period, copied ex- 
actly or in the spirit 
of a genuine antique, 
each piece as_ indi- 
vidual and charming 
in all the elements 
of real beauty as the 
model from which it 








antique in their pos- 
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A copy and a genuine antique chair. 


was made. 








THE ART SCHOOLS EXHIBITS. 


AY and June in New York are always 
months of art school exhibits. This year is 
not different from previous years, and among the 
exhibits which contained the best output of the 
year were the exhibit of the New York School 
of Applied Design for Women, the fourth annual 
exhibition of the School of Fine and Applied Art 
at Pratt Institute, and the Women’s Art School, 
and the Night School of Art at Cooper Union. 

The work of these different exhibits was of 
a high standard. In the textile field some of the 
designs were worthy of consideration by manu- 
facturers, although a great many, while pretty in 
themselves, were commercially useless, because 
the students who made them did not understand 
the demands and limitations of fabric-printing 
machines. 

At the bottom of the page we illustrate an 
Elizabethan drawing-room made by Miss L. 
Josephs, who won the special Good Housekeeping 
prize of $25 at the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women. This drawing was among 
the best of any of its kind at the different exhibi- 
tions. 





BIRGE NEW YORK OFFICE MOVES. 
HE New York branch of M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. will remove on June 1 from 10 East 
Thirty-ninth Street to 512 Fifth Avenue. 








Elizabethan living-room, designed by Miss L. Josephs. 











HAND TUFTED RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 
NOW COMING FROM FRANCE. | 
OR the first time since the war, Nicolas 

Hemance is now importing hand tufted rugs 
and tapestries from Roubaix, France. 

These can be made up in any size, pattern, 
shape and coloring to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. 

It does not seem to be generally known, ac- 
cording to the experience of Nicolas Hemance, 
that French-made rugs and tapestries are not 
necessarily of French design, but can be made 
up in English, Italian, Persian, Colonial, or 
any other type of design and in any character of 
coloring that is popular in this market. 

He emphasizes the fact that the French 
workman will apply his skill to the careful inter- 
pretation of any special design and combinations 
of colors. 

This is a fact that it would be well to bear 
in mind when figuring on rugs and tapestries of 
French origin for special order contracts, as 
well as for stock. 





NEW DECORATING DEPARTMENT. 
HE Richardson Furniture Co., at Friend and 
Sudbury streets, Boston, has recently opened 
a curtain and interior decorating department, 
which is under the management of Joseph P. 
Sheanon, formerly of the Paine Furniture Co. 
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Section of F. Schumacher & Co.’s new showroom. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO.’S NEW SHOW- 
ROOM. 

HE opening of F. Schumacher & Co.’s new 

establishment in the sixteen-story Banks 
Building, 60 West Fortieth Street, is an event of 
importance emphasizing as it does the extraordi- 
nary advance not only in the character of whole- 
sale environment, but in the mechanical means of 
expediting the handling of the business. 

The premises extend back 100 feet, and 
occupy an imposing frontage of 75 feet on the 
south side of Fortieth Street, facing Bryant Park, 
just west of Fifth Avenue, back of the Public 
Library. This gives them a wide open area and 
a flood of north light. 

When the building was planned by the archi- 
tects, the needs of F. Schumacher & Co. were 
specifically in mind; and the architect laid out 
the three floors from the street level up, in such 
a way as to provide for a broad central stairway 
with bronze balustrades, extending within 40 feet 
of the entrance, up past a mezzanine floor, to the 
floor above. This stairway, as well as the show- 
rooms on the main floor and the upper floor, is 
carpeted in a putty color Scotch chenille. 
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Entire frontage, 75 feet; depth, 100 feet. 


The basement is devoted to shipping and 
receiving departments, and the entire reserve 
stock is stored here on patent steel shelves. 

On the main floor, at the entrance, is the in- 
formation desk, where all inquiries are taken care 
of, and here an unusual system has been intro- 
duced—unusual in its application to a wholesale 
business—the installation of the Lamson pneu- 
matic tube service. This service is connected 
with the credit office, order and sample depart- 
ments, also the billing and shipping departments. 
Messages can thus be conveyed to all depart- 
ments, and samples of materials under considera- 
tion may be shot to all departments of all floors 
without the delay and annoyance of personal 
visits or messenger boys. 

To the rear of the main floor is installed a 
battery of multiplex display racks containing 400 
leaves of a size sufficient to accommodate 5,000 
samples, all grouped according to character—thus 
enabling the buyer to quickly visualize the entire 
stock. Larger samples are, of course, shown 
elsewhere. 

On this floor also are the credit office and 

(Continued on page 92b.) 








SELFRIDGE’S OVERHEAD 18 PER CENT. 
HE Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., recently issued a 

bulletin with respect to the difference between 

the cost of doing business in England and in this 
country. 

The bulletin places the subject before the 
members of the association in this manner: 
“There never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary for business houses not only to know the 
actual cost of doing business, but to immediately 
improve on methods that the costs may be 
lowered. 

“H. Gordon Selfridge’s statement of 18 per 
cent. as the cost of doing business has been a 
shock. Let us capitalize that surprise! If it can 
be done for 18 per cent. in England, 26 per cent. 
is obviously too high here. 

“Brush up the business headpiece and cut 
down the eternal overhead. 

“Are you buying right in the matter of qual- 
ity, prices and commodities that your trade will 
appreciate ? 

“Are you giving a fair return to your busi- 
ness for what it pays you, and are those whom 
you employ affording their job a full measure of 
efficiency ? 

“The order taker has passed, salesmanship 
and 100 per cent. service are mandatory. 

“What wasteful practices exist in your busi- 
ness ? 

“Look into this seriously, the cost of doing 
business must be reduced.” 

These statements emphasize in no uncertain 
terms the necessity for a sane consideration of 
the question of business expense. But the asso- 
ciation’s deduction that “if 18 per cent. is the cost 
of doing business in London, 26 per cent. is too 
high here,” is a question that is open to debate, 
and it is by no'means certain that if the Selfridge 
store, with its personnel and its methods, could 
be placed in the middle of an American city, it 
could continue doing business on a basis of 18 
per cent. ; neither is it certain that if 18 per cent. 
is sufficient in London, that the same percentage 
would be adequate for a business conducted on 
that basis to be successful in this country. 

Comparisons, unless all of the conditions 
and circumstances that relate to the things com- 
pared are taken into consideration, are apt to be 
incomplete, and deductions therefrom are both 
unsatisfactory and unconvincing. 

It would be interesting if one could compare 
the two percentages, item by item, and determine 








by investigation the reasons which create such a 
wide divergence in the cost of conducting busi- 
ness under English conditions and under those 
which obtain in this country. 





HOW ONE FIRM SOLVED THE DYE 
PROBLEM. 
T IS interesting now to review some of the 
early steps in the attempt to produce dyes for 
textile fabrics that would be non-fading and 
washable. Up to about fifteen years ago, there 
had been comparatively little progress made in 
the production of dyes that were fast to both sun- 
light and moisture. 

At about this time, the firm of Alexander 
Morton & Co., now the Morton Sundour Fabrics, 
Ltd., and the Morton Sundour Co., Inc., deter- 
mined to find a means of producing colors that 
they could really guarantee as permanent. At the 
end of about three years’ experimentation, they 
had obtained results, which they were ready to 
offer to the trade. 

Before doing so, however, in order to give 
the severest test, they sent to India and elsewhere 
several hundred materials dyed by their process 
and others dyed by the ordinary process. These 
were exposed for several months on the roofs of 
the houses there, with the result that after several 
months of exposure the new dyes produced by 
them remained practically unchanged, while the 
ordinary dyes, under the Indian sun, had been 
bleached out. 

This was twelve years ago, and during the 
period between then and the present, Sundour 
dyed fabrics have been offered in practically 
every market in the world, backed by the firm 
and guaranteed as to their unfadable character, 
with the result that they now claim that the more 
brilliant the sun and the more trying the climatic 
conditions, the more pronounced has been the 
testimony as to the soundness of the colors. 

The firm’s dye industry is now detached and 
formed into a separate company as the Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd. 





LARGE ORDER TO GIMBEL BROS. 
IMBEL BROS. announce that they have re- 
cently secured an order for covering 2,000 
orchestra chairs, 300 wicker chairs and 100 
davenports and arm chairs requiring 3,200 yards 
of fifty-inch Belgian linen. They state that this 
is the largest order for slip covers of Belgian 

linen that has ever been taken in Philadelphia. 
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AN ELABORATELY DECORATED HALLWAY 








INTERIOR IN THE HOME OF W. R. COE 


Walls and ceilings decorated by Robert Winthrop Chanler. 

















A CRITICISM OF 


HE value of criticism of American ways and 

institutions coming from foreign sources is 
quite often lessened because of the lack of op- 
portunity the critic has to examine widely the 
field or subject of his criticism. 

An Englishman, Frenchman, Italian visits 
the United States and after a few weeks or 
months passes judgment upon us. Sometimes 
there is a kernel of truth in what he says, but 
more often than not his opinion is based on too 
slight knowledge or it is too biased by national 
prejudice to be of value. 

All this is partly true in the case of Sir 
John Foster Fraser, writing in the May issue of 
Arts and Decoration. As he himself frankly 
admits, he has a decided prefer- 
ence for English decoration, and 
again the evidence shows that he 
cannot have examined the in- 
teriors of a great many American 
homes or his judgment would not 
be so sweeping. 

Yet in what he says there is 
an amount of truth. In many 
American homes the decoration 
does tend toward a kind of luxuri- 
ous sameness, an establishment of 
a series of exhibition rooms, lacking in that at- 
mosphere and individuality which is found in 
interiors decorated either by the owners or pro- 
fessional decorators who have had the person- 
ality and temperamental preferences of the occu- 
pants in mind when doing their work. 

We quote from Sir John Foster Fraser’s 
article: 

“In conveniences, the American house is 
superior to anything any other country can show. 
The real emblem of American life is not the Stars 
and Stripes; it is the bathroom. Compared with 
the English, there is much more luxury in Ameri- 
can homes, but not nearly so much individuality. 
The home of one rich man in America is very 
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T IS within 
the scope of 
everyone, to seek 
and to find the 
individual note 


in decoration.— 
SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


AMERICAN HOMES 


much like the home of any other rich man; the 
main difference is the amount of richness. I 
often envy the beautiful things I see in American 
houses, yet I have a sort of feeling that with the 
necessary wealth one could secure a duplicate. 
The note of individuality is missing. I see taste, 
expensively satisfied, but it is not often I can tell, 
by an indefinable something about a room, what 
are the traits of the people who use it. Perhaps 
Americans themselves can do so, and I suffer 
from a national deficiency. I may, of course, be 
quite wrong, but I’ve long had the belief that 
while the English house falls far behind the 
American in conveniences, there is a distinctive 
personality about the English home, as though 
the family had put its imprint 
upon it, something that is not at 
all tangible and yet produces an 
impression that the rooms are not 
merely sitting or eating or sleep- 
ing places, but are a reflex of the 
people themselves.” 

Elsewhere he says: 

“Tt is not within the range of 
circumstance for everybody to be 
the author or the inheritor of his 
own house. But it is within easy 
scope for everyone, even those who have an 
apartment in a huge block, to seek and to find the 
individual note. For the moment I am not think- 
ing of those who purchase the advice of special- 
ists so that the room may be ornamented in a 
particular style and the furniture be of a par- 
ticular period—not always with happy mating. I 
am thinking of those who are not voluminously 
wealthy, but who want to break the shackles of 
conventionality, the curse of the bourgeoisie, 
and to find originality in decoration not eccentric, 
but in the play of individuality.” 

Although not professionally interested in 
home decoration, Sir John Foster Fraser has 
studied it deeply in many lands, 
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A LOG-CABIN ROOM TREATMENT. 
N INTERESTING furnishing treatment 
was recently carried out by Thomas L. Cur- 
rie, upholstery buyer for B. Lowenstein & Bros., 
Memphis, a rough sketch of which is presented 
herewith. : 

Mr. Currie was called upon by one of his 
customers to treat the interior of a log cabin built 
in the yard of a country home to provide an ex- 
clusive man’s room for the owner of the home. 

The logs for the cabin were cut and hewn on 
the place and the building is, in all respects, a 
regular old-fashioned structure. To furnish a 
log cabin with draperies and rugs and keep with- 
in the bounds of proper relationship was a new 
problem to Mr. Currie, and the treatment is in- 
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teresting as showing the possibilities along this 
line. 

The window shades, one of which is shown 
in the sketch, are of fine quality unbleached sea 
island cotton. The valance and side curtains are 
of a brilliant hand-blocked cretonne with a floral 
motif. This motif was used as a medallion, cut 
out and appliquéd on the window shades. Around 
the motif is a scroll design, cut out and appliquéd 
after the manner of appliquéing muslin on Irish 
point curtains. Both the valance and side cur- 
tains are lined with the cotton. The curtains are 
hung with a traverse arrangement so that they 
can be drawn together to darken the room. 

The rugs, which are oval hand-braided, 
match the predominating color of the cretonne. 
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The effect of the light coming through the ap- 
pliquéd window shades, of which there are three 
in the room, is not unlike the transparency of art 
glass windows, and this, with the rough finish of 
the inside walls and the brilliant colors of cre- 
tonne and rugs, makes the treatment decidedly 
unusual. 

Mr. Currie suggests that similar treatments 
might be employed for sun parlors and other in- 
formal rooms. 





THE UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT A 
MULTIPLE STORE. 
T IS interesting to note the extraordinary de- 
velopments of the upholstery business in con- 
nection with department stores. No longer than 
thirty-five years ago, the upholstery department, 
as a department, was practically unknown. Lace 
curtains were carried by the dry-goods store as 
an ordinary dry-goods stock; just the same as 
toweling and table linen were carried. 

Curtain hardware, window shades and 
kindred articles were carried in connection with 
the carpet stock, and these things were bought 
and sold as incidental to the dry-goods business. 

As a contrast to this, take, for example, the 
importance of an upholstery department in one 
of our New York stores, which has six distinc- 
tive sections, each with a head of stock, who 
assists the general buyer, and who is, in a certain 
sense, the head of a small store. 

These sub-department sections in the store 
to which we refer are divided as follows: 1— 
Tapestries, velours, silks and portiéres ; 2—Cre- 
tonnes ; 3—Muslins, nets, scrims and madras ; 4#— 
Special-order laces; 5—Lace curtains; 6—Brass 
goods, screens, tacks and upholstery trimmings. 

The combined area occupied by this depart- 
ment, exclusive of the workroom, is equivalent 
to the selling space occupied by any of their 
strictly dry-goods departments. 





IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE FINE 
FURNITURE FIELD. 

NNOUNCEMENT is made that Harry S. 
Pack and Herbert S. Clifton, both of whom 
have been associated with fine furniture for 

many years, are now with Aug. Casiraghi, Inc. 
This firm is to open a new showroom on July 
5, at 119 West Fortieth Street. The entire super- 
vision and management of the new showroom 
will be wholly in the hands of Mr. Pack and Mr. 

Clifton in their capacity as sales managers. 
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CHANGE OF FIRM NAME. 

HE name of the business formerly conducted 

by F. B. Patterson, at 820 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, has been changed to Le Sage-Pat- 
terson, Inc., the firm having been recently incor- 
porated under the laws of California. 

The firm deals in drapery fabrics, wholesale 
only. Louis G. Le Sage, whose name is now rep- 
resented in the title, has been managing repre- 
sentative during the past year. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. OUTING. 
HE Upholstery Association of America has 
planned an outing, with boat trip, baseball 

game and field sports, at the Beach Hill Inn, Rye, 
N. Y., to be held on Saturday, July 30. James 
Kurnicki is chairman of the committee in 
charge, and a comprehensive program is being 
arranged. 


EHRLE BROS. CO., INC., have just com- 

pleted the renovation and alteration of their 
Chicago office to adequately care for the stock of 
upholstery trimmings with which this office will 
now be equipped, facilitating the prompt delivery 
from stock to the trade in this territory, 


Below, the Witcombe & McGeachin cretonne indicated 
in the sketch on the opposite page. 
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SVUVERN: BPH OLS TERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I, Continued from May UPxo.sTeEReRr. 


HE seat of the chair, having reached the 

stage where it is in muslin, is preferably left 
in this condition while the balance of the chair is 
brought up to the muslin stage. The back is, 
therefore, next to be considered. 

In connection with the chair under consider- 
ation, there are two ways of, upholstering the 
back, either with springs, as shown in Fig. 15, or 
as a plain, softly upholstered pad-back without 
springs, which will be described a little later in 
connection with Figs. 29a and 29b. 

To produce the softest form of back, it is 
necessary to use a foundation of springs, and 
these must be kept quite low, it being sometimes 
necessary to cut a pillow spring in half in order 
that the upholstering of the back shall not be too 
thick. 

The first stages of the upholstering of the 
back of the chair we are describing are illustrated 
in Fig. 13. A thickness of canvas is stretched 
over the entire outside back and across this four 
strips of webbing are stretched and tacked, as in- 
dicated in the figure just mentioned. This pro- 
vides a foundation for the springs, eighteen in 
number, which are placed as indicated by the 
crosses in Fig. 13, and by the circles in 
Fig. 14. The springs are sewn to the canvas 
by four stitches, preferably knotted as shown in 
Figs. 14a and 14b, after which they are tied down 
in the regular way, as shown in Fig. 15. A layer 
of canvas is next placed over the springs and 
tacked. The springs are sewn to this canvas cov- 
ering also by four knotted stitches, as shown in 
Figs. 16 and 21a. 

The next step, following the appearance of 
the chair in Fig. 16, is to provide the top edge of 
the back with a roll similar to the edge or nosing 
which has been placed on the front of the seat, 
described in earlier paragraphs. This edging is 
built up something like the nosing illustrated in 
Figs. 8a, 8b, 8c and &d, and is really a nosing, 
in that it is built up on the frame of the chair 
and is not sewn to the spring canvas. The flan- 
nel for this nosing is back-tacked on the top edge 
of the chair, as described for Fig. 8. 


it is filed to a compact consistency with hair, 
tacked into position and stitched to form the 
shape indicated in Fig. 20 and in cross-section 
big. 20a. ‘the reason tor back-tacking the flannel 
which forms the nosing on the edge of the top 
rail is that allowance is thus automatically made 
for the swell ot the curve, and fullness is dis- 
posed of. 

‘The next step is the laying on of the hair 
covering, which may be done in either of two 
ways: by the bridling method, shown in Fig. 17a, 
and by the stitching method, shown in Fig. 17b. 
The bridling method consists, as will be observed 
in the figure mentioned, 17a, of having long 
stitches of twine caught at intervals in the can- 
vas, at a distance of about six inches from the 
outside edges of the back, also criss-crossed 
across the back. 

The hair, already picked out so as to be free 
from lumps, is inserted beneath the twines in a 
compact mass, and woven together during the in- 
sertion by manipulating the fingers. (See Fig. 
17c.) Over this another smooth layer of hair 
is worked into the first coating, so that the entire 
mass will be of the same thickness and consist- 
ency, after which a covering of muslin is drawn 
over and slip-tacked into position as Fig. 18. 

The other method of placing the hair, indi- 
cated in Fig. 17b, does away with the bridling 
twines. The hair is laid on the back to the re- 
quired thickness and stitched through the can- 
vas by long stitches which prevent the hair from 
slipping out of place. The softer the upholster- 
ing, the greater the necessity of the twines, which 
hold the first layers of hair in place, independent 
of the coverings. 

After the muslin has been slip-tacked all 
around, as indicated in Fig. 18, it is again very 
carefully and permanently tacked, covering the 
wood frame of the chair if it is to be shown for 
display in muslin, but not necessarily so carefully 
covered if it is to be sold in the cover. 

Fig. 21 shows a vertical cross-section of the 
back as completed in the muslin. 


NOTE: The various processes, such as the tying down of the twines and springs, stitching of the same to 
the canvas, the bridling on of hair, etc., are not here described in detail for the reason that they are all processes 


thoroughly known to the working upholsterer. 


The mechanics of ordinary webbing, springing up, canvasing, edge 


stitching, have all been thoroughly described in “Furniture Upholstering,” by the same author. 
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A notable Charles II casket. 





The top, of beadwork in 


a raised design, has a mirror inside and there are secret 


drawers. 


SOME NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


| Pete of decorative objects have recently 

expressed an interest in needlework pictures 
used as coverings of caskets for the dressing 
table, the writing-desk, etc. This has led Arthur 
S. Davis, of London, to bring from England his 
Stuart collection, which is now on view in his 
New York Galleries. 

A great deal of sentiment surrounded the 
making of many of these caskets. For the most 
part the needlework was done by the loyalist 
women of England just before the execution of 
Charles I, during the Commonwealth, and in the 
early years of the 
reign of Charles IT. 
Every stitch was 
taken with the ut- 
most care, and the 
complete pictures 
expressed the sen- 
timent of loyalty 
their makers held 
toward the mon- 
archial idea when 
it was on the wane, 
during the time of 
its eclipse, and 
when, with the 
passing of Crom- 
well it rose above 
the political hori- 
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A Charles I casket. 


zon again. At the head of this page is shown 
a typical casket of the time of Charles II. It 
is elaborately designed, gaily covered, the pattern 
being worked out in beads of various hues. 

The illustration at the bottom is of the 
Charles I period, and on the cover is pictured 
the figure of the king and the beloved Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

The Davis collection contains other rare 
pieces besides the Stuart examples. There are 
several Italian and Flemish pieces of the Seven- 
teenth Century. The kinds of work embraced by 
this collection are 
stump work, tent 
stitch, flat stitch, 
and petit point. 

A Stuart mir- 
ror is in the same 
collection. It has 
a frame embroid- 
ered in silver. This 
is a rare decoration 
for a mirror, al- 
though it was 
much used for 
gauntlets and coat 
collars, and for the 
decoration of other 
parts of men’s 
clothing. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


A. J. Ruhlman, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, has organized the firm of 
A. J. Ruhlman & Co., and has opened a wall- 
paper and window-shade shop at 256 Sutter 
Street. 

The special draperies and furniture in the 
new Bank of Italy Building at Powell and Mar- 
ket streets, San Francisco, are being installed by 
Marten & Frederick, 1374 Sutter Street. Leon- 
ard Frederick was made a member of this firm 
recently, having formerly been with D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, inaugurated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary sale on May 16 with 
a $1,000,000 week its objective. On the opening 
day of the event sales amounted to $336,940, and 
more than one hundred and twenty-three persons 
entered the store. The average sale amounted to 
$4.07, as compared with $2.50 at a similar event 
held last year. 

Arthur Baker, of the Wilshire Decorators, 
Los Angeles, was a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco. He recently completed the decorative work 
on the palatial coastwise vessel Yale, and is now 

“working on the Harvard. 

C. E. Roesch, manager of the San Francisco 
office of Stroheim & Romann, is greatly pleased 
with the change that has been made to the new 
Furniture Exchange, where quarters have been 
taken over on the seventh floor. Now that per- 
manent quarters have been secured, it is planned 
to fit up a display room similar in appointments 
to the one maintained in New York. 

The Sterling Furniture Co., San Francisco, 
is enlarging its place of business by taking over 
five floors of an adjoining building, permitting the 
expansion of many departments. 

S. A. Davis, the Pacific Coast representative 
of J. H. Thorp & Co., has returned to this terri- 
tory following a trip to the New York headquar- 
ters, and is covering the Northwest before com- 
ing to the San Francisco headquarters. The local 
office and display rooms of this concern in the 
Phelan Building are to be closed with the expira- 
tion of the present lease at the end of the year, 
but the line will be handled by Mr. Davis as in the 
past. 

R. C. Gibson, buyer for Marshall Field & 
Co., of Chicago, arrived at San Francisco late in 
April from Japan, and states that the silk outlook 
there is not very bright. The Japanese govern- 
ment recently floated a large loan in an effort to 








hold the silk market, but it is not believed that 
further loans will be made for this purpose. A 
fire at Shanghai, China, recently destroyed 
$4,000,000 worth of silkworm cocoons, strength- 
ening the silk market there. 

Governor William D. Stephens, of Cali- 
fornia, has signed a bill passed by the legislature 
providing that second-hand, defective or imper- 
fect merchandise must be designated as such 
when advertised. The measure was passed at 
the solicitation of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. 

Market Week, held under the auspices of 
the Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association 
of San Francisco late in April, was a decided 
success, and preparations are now under way for 
a similar event in September. The recent event 
was attended by five hundred and seventy-eight 
buyers, who made purchases in excess of two and 
a half million dollars. 

With the idea of pooling shipments and 
securing reductions in freight rates from Eastern 
manufacturing points, merchants in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity have organized the Central 
California Traffic Association. A forwarding 
agent has been appointed at New York and Phila- 
delphia, and pooled shipments at carload rates 
are made on every steamer leaving those ports for 
the Pacific Coast, the saving in transit costs to 
date having been more than 48 per cent. Among 
the members of the association are The Em- 
porium, Hale Bros., O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., 
City of Paris, the White House, Hulse-Bradford 
Co., California Shade Co., Pacific Shade Co., and 
the Wisconsin Furniture Co., all of San Fran- 
cisco; the H. C. Capwell Co., Kahn Bros., and 
Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland; Weinstock-Lubin 
& Co., Sacramento, and Kutner-Goldstein, Han- 
ford. Additional members are being sought in 
order that costs may be reduced still more. 

The Faris-Walker Co., of Los Angeles, plans 
to commence work early next year on its new 
building project for the Fifth Street Department 
Store. The eleven-story building planned will be 
built in sections so that business will be inter- 
fered with as little as possible. 

T. W. Sullivan, merchandise manager for 
the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, plans to leave 
for Europe in June to study merchandising and 
business conditions abroad and to establish buy- 
ing offices in London and Paris. He will be 
away about three months, and plans extensive 
purchases. 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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IN DRAPERY 


WORTH-WHILE SKETCHES SUBMITTED 


CONTEST 


hand sketch is by V. F. Canning. 


The lower left 


Those at top and the one in lower right-hand corner received Honorable Mention. They are by Stephen Adam 
Frank Campbell and Wilfred Crowther. 








A BOUDOIR EXPRESSING COZINESS AND COMFORT 





AT THE WALL-PAPER 
CONVENTION 

















HE Wall-Paper Convention this year was not 
as largely attended as has been the case in 
former years. This was due no doubt to the fact 
of the extremely early date, and in all probability 
next year, when the trade has accustomed itself 
to an earlier market with its consequent advan- 
tages, there will be a greater number of buyers 
visiting the exhibits. 

All of the wall-papers exhibited at the con- 
vention were of a high standard, even in the 
“bread and butter” lines. The manufacturers 
have obviously endeavored to show goods pos- 
sessing the highest qualifications in the way of 
quality of stock, good design and exquisite color- 
ing. That they succeeded must have been evident 
to the most casual observer. Papers such as were 
shown at the Commodore this year will do more 
to lift the wall-paper industry to the peak of pros- 
perity than thousands of dollars spent in adver- 
tising, publicity, etc. As one buyer put it, “Here 
are goods that speak for themselves. There is 
no need for a salesman’s talk to go with them.” 

Lack of time before going to press pre- 
vented us from making an examination of all the 
lines. However, it was our privilege to see typi- 
cal papers in a number of lines, and below are 
given some sketches of their salient character- 
istics. 

RoBert GRAVES WALL-Parer Co.—As al- 
ways, this company is specializing in high-grade 
papers embodying the best obtainable designs in 
the finest colorings. Two papers of unusual in- 
terest are.a bird pattern and a floral design, both 
in gay contrasting colors. 

BeEaupRY WaALL-Parer Co.—The Beaudry 
Wall-Paper line, taken into conjunction with the 
Cortland “bread and butter” line, forms a display 
taking in papers of all kinds from the lowest 
prices to the expensive decorative wall hangings. 
Their medium-grade figured bedroom papers are 
excellent. 

W. H. S. Lioyp Co.—In the Lloyd exhibit 
were many new designs which would interest a 
decorator who likes novelty combined with good 
style. Some are a return to what was best in the 
old-time floral patterns. 


VorNHOLD Watt-Paper Co.—This year 
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Vornhold showed papers that from a commercial 
as well as a decorative standpoint of view are 
bound to be successful. The range in styles and 
prices was wide enough to satisfy any dealer. 

ENTERPRISE AND LANGHORNE WALL-PAPER 
CoMPANIES—The combined showing of these two 
long established companies would seem to satisfv 
every reason for amalgamation. Their papers, 
most of which are the medium priced variety, are 
splendidly designed. 

GILBERT WALL-Paper Co.—The “Popular 
Line” brought out by the Gilbert Wall-Paper Co. 
justifies its name. Especially in the figured 
papers they have a range of designs that are very 
interesting. 

York WALL-PapeEr Co. showed an extremely 
large variety of papers, ranging from blanks to 
the finest verdure and tapestry effects. They 
occupied one of the largest exhibits at the con- 
vention, and their salesmen were constantly busy 
displaying the line. 

STANDARD WALL-Paper Co.—Another com- 
prehensive line is that brought out by the Stand- 
ard Wall-Paper Co. It covered practically every- 
thing that can be made in the line of wall-paper. 
It is pre-eminently the line for the dealer who de- 
sires an extremely wide range of papers and 
prices. 

JANEWAyY & CaRPENDER.—The tapestry ef- 
fects displayed in their exhibit were among the 
finest seen at the convention. With a few excep- 
tions they were of quiet coloring and all of 
excellent design. They also showed a large line 
of tile papers and ungrounded papers. 

York Carp & Paper Co.—“The York Card 
Line” is, in the opinion of the York salesmen, one 
of the best that they have ever shown. It con- 
tains many new floral effects as well as some tap- 
estry papers which are elaborately and’ exqui- 
sitely designed. 

IMPERIAL-CAMPBELL group. The papers 
shown by the five ¢Ompanies embraced by the 
Imperial-Campbell interests, Imperial Wall-Paper 
Co., Wm. Campbell Wall-Paper Co., Plattsburgh 
Wall-Paper Co., Hobbs Wall-Paper Co., Lin- 
crusta-Walton Co., were of too wide a range to 
be described in an article of this character. Suffi- 














JOHN H. WHITWELL, 


New president, Wall-Paper Travelers’ 
Association. 











cient to say that everything, from the cheapest 
blanks to the highest class Lincrusta, may be ob- 
tained from one of the five companies. 

BECKER, SMitH & PaGce.—Lewis M. Chase 
and his associates were kept busy displaying the 
Becker, Smith & Page line. The firm make a 
specialty of high-grade papers for decorative uses 
and their selections this year are beyond even 
their usual high standard. 





A DRAPERY SKETCH SERVICE. 
ENSING the ever increasing demand by the 
retail drapery departments and decorators 
for drapery sketches in black and white, a New 
York artist, Jules W. Redston, has just brought 
out such a series in a most practical manner. 
These sketches are in pen and ink, on sheets 
about the size of a page in the UPHOLSTERER, and 
on paper of a quality that permits the use of col- 
ored crayon or liquid color materials. In order 
to make the sketches most serviceable they are in- 
corporated in a loose-leaf book allowing for ad- 
ditions from time to time. Mr. Redston has al- 
ready prepared a large number of sketches of 
draperies of various styles and dimensions, and 
his service to the trade permits the purchase of 
all the sketches or as many as desired at a rea- 
sonable charge, and in order that there may be no 
question in the mind of the buyer as to the merits 
of the service, the sketches and cover are sent 
upon request for inspection. 





WALL-PAPER TRAVELERS DINE. 

HE second annual dinner of the Wall-Paper 

Travelers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Commodore on the evening of June 8, and well 
attended. The organization now numbers 265 
members. Lewis Chase presided, and C. R. Clif- 
ford, acting as toastmaster, introduced the prin- 
cipal speakers, Mr. Schomberg, vice-president of 
the National Council of Commercial Travelers’ 
Associations, and Mr. Blumburg, legal counselor 
for the organization, who outlined the great con- 
structive work of the council, which includes now 
representatives from twenty-two commercial 
traveler associations, including the wall-paper 
organization, which has just joined. 

The meeting developed decided enthusiasm, 
and besides the regular speakers a dozen men 
from the floor, among whom were J. S. Corey, 
Ed. L. Allen and A. M. Johnson, voiced their 
hearty support of the association and its possi- 
bilities, particularly in the influence that could 
be exerted upon broad measures through the 
weight of members represented by the federated 
associations council. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

John H. Whitwell, president; Frank Emer- 
son, vice-president; H. A. Farley, treasurer; 
Chauncey Baker, secretary. 

On motion of the president, Mr. Clifford was 
elected honorary member. 

Mr. Gould, of the Allied Wall-Paper Associ- 
ation, referred with much enthusiasm to the work 
of Miss Taylor, who is lecturing throughout the 
country, and was urged to invite that lady to ad- 
dress the travelers’ association on Friday evening. 

It is pleasant to be able to chronicle the suc- 
cess of the organization. Although the dinner 
was called for 7 o’clock, the affair was so inter- 
esting that motion to adjourn was not made until 


11:45 o’clock. 





A NEW TRIPLICATE MIRROR. 
ENRY WOOD, of the H. Wood Mfg. Co., 
in conjunction wtih Frank Allen, of the Wil- 
liam Leavens Co., of Boston, and George Bick- 
nell, have patented a new fixture for triplicate 
mirror dressing tables. By this fixture, one is 
able to move the two side mirrors outward from 
the center so one can see one’s self at all angles. 

‘Mr. Wood will exhibit during the July mar- 
ket at the Blodgett Bldg., Grand Rapids. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
FALL SEASON 1921 


Assott, A. THEo., & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, eleventh floor, Clarendon 
Building, New York and vicinity, also New York Cen- 
tral and New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle 
West and South; A. H. Faul, Pacific Coast territory; 
A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

AtLtas Dye Worxs—Chas. A. Miller Sr., Chas. A. Mil- 
ler Jr. 

BarcKk Watt Paper Co—C. A. Bodin, Metropolitan 
district; F. I. Bennethum, Southwest; R. N. Graves, 
Middle West; A. M. Morganthaler, Denver to the 
Coast; A. A. Robinson, New England and .Canada; 
R. J. Lowen, foreign agent. 

BarBe-McKenzie Corp.—Louis Bernstein, Harry C. 
Earle, William A. Peters, George O. Howe, David A. 
Fyfe, John Elliott, Thomas Clowry, Fergus W. Mc- 
Kenzie, Edward J. Druding Jr., E. W. Ross, Wm. 
H. Geary. 

Beaupry WALL Paper Corp.—F. I. Bennethum, 6218 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Southwest; Lewis Rains, 
730 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia and the 
South; E. S. Kelley, 5619 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio and Indiana; A. M. Johnson, Whitney Point, 
N. Y., New York State; G. F. Beaudry Jr., 44 James 
Street, Cortland, N. Y., New England States; Wm. 
L. Weber, 735 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; Geo. C. Murdoch, 1010 Central Avenue, 
Wilmette, lll, Chicago and Central States. 


Becker, SMitH & Pace, Inc——L. H. Chase, sales man- 
ager; C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, G. F. 
Hanna, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. 
W. Gibson, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer. 


Bennett & AsppeN Co.—Thos. H. Boyer, M. W. Mc- 
Knight, L. C. Dutcher, New York and Eastern terri- 
tory; Tower & Noyes, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Middle West; Philip Kelly, 5242 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast. 

BerBECKER & RowLanp Mrc. Co.—-W. L. Davison, north- 
ern New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, northern New York and District of 
Columbia; L. W. Bond (export department), 15 East 
26th Street, New York; F. L. Potter, New York City 
and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, southern New England, 
New Jersey, eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania; L. R. 
Leeson, Pacific Coast; J. C. Humphrey, Southern 
States; C. C. Gaa, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. 
S. Swart, Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio and On- 
tario; O. E. Soderquist, northern Mississippi Valley 
States. 

BiLLwiLter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadel- 
phia office, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and 
Norfolk; Paul Schiess, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos, Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William 
Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New 
York City. 

BLUMENTHAL, S1pney, & Co., Inc—A. D. Faxon, Metro- 
politan district, western New York and Boston; V. J. 
Harper, Middle West; A. W. Haas, Chicago, Milwau- 
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kee and Grand Rapids; Thos. Perkins, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; H. V. Siede, Pacific 
Coast; Jas. Hoyne, Metropolitan district, Central 
States, New England and South; A. B. Caya, Canada. 


Brooks, Geo., & Sons Co.—Grant J. Kunze, New York 
City, New York State, New England States; J. L. 
Chamberlain, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and the South; E. B. Mor- 
rell, Pittsburgh, Ohio and Philadelphia; Wm. J. Mc- 
Nab, Middle West; J. H. Branch, Pacific Coast; A. B. 
Caya, Canada. 

Burcu, A. F., Co—L. W. Kirchoff, Grand Rapids; P. 
De Pree, Michigan, north of Grand Rapids; Wm. 
Fisher, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakotas; G. L. 
Trankler, southern Michigan, Ohio and New York; 
E. C. Trankler, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast and 
South. 

BUTTERFIELD, Frep, & Co., Inc.—F. Hinkle, Philadelphia ; 
Sam Hamity, Chicago; David Wolf, Cincinnati; S. S. 
Einstein, St. Louis, Mo.; T. J. Kennedy, New England 
States; W. S. Miller, New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania; H. R. Moore, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, 
Northwest; John Hodges, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia; W. A. Metts, South and Southwest; Fletcher 
V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; A. R. Brown, 
Metropolitan district. 


Carter, E. C., & Son—William P. Mockridge, sales 
manager, New York office, 912-920 Broadway; J. S. 
Geisz, Philadelphia office, 929 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and 
Trenton; Hays L. Livingston, Chicago office, )801 
Heyworth Building, northern Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa and Nebraska; Norman A. 
Arter, San Francisco office, Furniture Exchange 
Building, New Montgomery and Howard streets, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona and El Paso; T. 
J. Atchison, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Wheeling, and the entire states of Ohio and 
Michigan; J. P, Hurley, South, Southwest, Missouri 
and southern Illinois; E. R. Jones, New York State 
and Canada; F. S. Hulse, Boston and New England 
territory; A. H. Wertheim, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Long Island; Wm. G. Arras, deco- 
rating trade in Greater New York; D. Jarrett, de- 
partment store trade in Newark, Jersey City and 
Greater New York. 


Caro & UpricHt.—David H. Upright, Seattle office, for 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Oregon; Henry Elden, Los 
Angeles office, for southern California and Arizona; 
William Heider, northern California; Vernon Perry, 
San Francisco. 


Cuase, L. C., & Co—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, 
K. L. Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. 
Wight, H. R. Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York of- 
fice; J. E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. 
Singer, Chicago office; W. R. Scott, Cleveland office ; 
E. H. McArthur, San Francisco office; A. E. Ronin- 
ger, Detroit office. 


CHENEY Bros.—Edward Wolff, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, lamp-shade 








manufacturers; James R. Connor, New York City 
decorators; John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New 
York City; L. E. Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Middle 
West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England, New York 
State; Walter H. Berghorn, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 


CHESTERFIELD FURNITURE Co.—Joseph G. Shimm, sales 
manager; Wm. Rinn, New York City; Chas. Mer- 
riam, Metropolitan district; Samuel G. Estabrook, 
Metropolitan district; Chas. B. Wingate, 117 Cause- 
way Street, Boston; Junior Marion Co., 115-117 No. 
Second Street, Philadelphia; Ralph R. Kimball, 64 E. 
Van Buren Street, Chicago; John Binten, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., West; Jas. C. Cherry, 1301 Barton 
Street, Richmond, Va., South. 


CouN-HALL-Marx Co.—Nathan Adler, 1401 Emerson 
Tower Building, Baltimore, Md.; A. H. Feldman, 319 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Price, 99 
Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass.; H. D. Feldman, 922 
Medinah Building, Chicago, Ill.; G. L. Reis, 801 Lucas 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; H. L. Smith, 754 So. Los 
Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. H. Belcher, 
444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

CLtaFtins Inc—Wm. D. O’Leary, New England; 
H. B. Grossarth, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, and the West; Charles Stickle, Chi- 
cago and the West; J. L. Neal, New York State and 
Pennsylvania; H. F. Shortell, New York City and 
New Jersey; M. P. Gannon, South and California. 

Derk, JosepH, & Co—J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street, 
Boston, Eastern territory; Robert LeFort & Co., 3360 
Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, for the Western territory. 

Doux, Jutes, Inc—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux 
Allen. 

Empen & WorMser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. 
Mason, Chicago, Michigan and Northwest; J. Loben- 
stein, Pennsylvania and New York State; S. Kurnicki, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New York; 
N. W. Shearer, Ohio and Indiana. 


Grarrin & Dotson—H. C. Hering, Central West and 
South; C. O. Hoffman, Eastern section; Philip 
Kelly, Pacific Coast. 


GriFFIn, Ropert, Co.—R. A. Kirtley, Central West and 
Far West; F. E. Bolton, Illinois, Southern States and 
Far Northwest ; A. E. Jones, East Central States, 
western Pennsylvania; H. G. Oliver, East Central 
States; J. J. Trowbridge, New York State and East- 
ern Canada; C. K. Hansell, New York State and 
Eastern Canada; F. B. Burgraf, Metropolitan dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; M. S. 
Silverstein, Metropolitan district; H. F. Peeling, New 
England States, eastern Pennsylvania, Maritime 
Provinces; T. F. Leihy, Australia and New Zealand. 

GouLp-MErRSEREAU Co.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John 
L. Zeller, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific 
Coast; E. P. Smith, Denver and West; Geo. W. Mar- 
quis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Thomas Currian, Bos- 
ton; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Yagjian, 
Boston; Fred. Friederichs and John L. Pratt, New 
York City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York City, New- 
ark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York 
City and New Jersey. 

HartsHorn, Stewart, Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Had- 
ley, J. F. Spiro, A. M. Mount, T. E. Bullivant, A. R. 
Crippen, J. F. Wilson, J. M. Layng. 

Haucuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. 
E. Loughlin, Middle West; F. J. Siefert, Chicago, 
West and South; J. F. Martin, New York State, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; J. T. 
Glacken, city ; M. F. Cox, house. 


Herm, S. W., & Co—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 





Street, Boston; Norman T. Hans, 1507 Heyworth 
Building, Chicago; T. P. Coyle & Co, Bankers’ Invest- 
ment Building, San Francisco; A. H. Thomas, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; H. 
W. Hardt, Middle West and South; S. W. Heim, New 
York and house. 


Henverson, WILLtAM, & Co—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 
Washington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene 
H. Lewis Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco : a 
W. Lee & Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle 
West; J. Charles Neumann, 212 Fifth Avenue, tenth 
floor, New York. 

James, T. M., & Co.—William Brooks, New York City 
and Metropolitan district; Gilbert F. Picot, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsybvania; J. N. Mackey, New York State 
and Connecticut; H. V. Norris, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; W. H. Turner, Georgia. 


JaMEstown LouncE Co.—J. T. McNeely, 116 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Metropolitan district; A. 
Schaller, 116 West 39th Street, New York City, 
Metropolitan district; C. H. Bergquist, 106 Wil- 
liams Street, Jamestown, N. Y., New England; 
Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York 
State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth Street, Williams- 
port, Pa., eastern Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. 
Weible, Dover, Ohio, the larger Middle Western 
cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central 
South; H. A. Comer, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Southwest and Pacific Coast west of Den- 
ver; C. E. Harris, 1135 Bates Street, S.E, Grand 
Rapids, Middle West. 

Jupp, H. L., Co.—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F, J. 
Forrest, C. H. Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, 
J. Kenny, mh Mansfield, 4 McLaren i Gi» 
Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, G. B. Walker, C. E. 


Seery. 
KirSCHKRAFT Draperies Corp.—Edgar H. Brooks, 
Texas, southeastern part of New Mexico; Jack 


Broughton, State of New York with the exception of 
New York City, Brooklyn and Long Island; A. 
Buscher, Kansas, southwestern Missouri; W. A. Da- 
maske, central and southern Illinois; H. G. Homan, 
Cook County, Ill.; C. B. Smith, Colorado, Utah; A. 
G. Francis, Pennsylvania; S. B. Gardner, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, southeast corner of Wyoming; James 
A. Hill, Washington, Oregon, Idaho; W. E. Hill, 
Minnesota; W. G. Francis, Maryland, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina, Virginia, south- 
eastern West Virginia; W. L. Sims, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas; Earl Mcllvain, 
lower peninsula of Michigan; F. N. Oettinger, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Long Island ; J. A. Reinhart, Indiana; F. K. 
Reynolds, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Province of Quebec in Canada, Maritime 
Provinces; A. Smeenk, eastern Iowa; W. W. Burden, 
western Iowa, northwest corner of Missouri; Charles 
Vollmer, Oklahoma, southeastern Missouri; F. O. 
Vermilyea, upper peninsula of Michigan, eastern Wis- 
consin; W. J. Grant, Canada; J. R. Oehmig, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia; Conrad Howard, 
northern quarter of Illinois, western Wisconsin; W. 
P. Owen, western Ohio; F. L. White, eastern Ohio, 
western West Virginia; G. L. Larson, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana. 

Kroper, JoHN, & Henry Reuset Co.—Lester Jarrett, 
larger accounts in New York City, Brooklyn, New- 
ark and Philadelphia; F. H. Timke, decorative trade 
in New York City, Brooklyn and nearby; H. Oede- 
koven, part of New York City and a part of New 
Jersey and some of the suburban towns near New 
York City; J. H. Dickey, 1812 No. Berendo Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Montana and the Coast States; Thomas F. Sheehy, 
headquarters, New York office, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and the entire South, including Oklahoma and 
Texas; Ben K. Pugh, headquarters, New York office, 
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Buffalo, Pittsburgh, New Castle, all of the larger 
towns in Ohio and Michigan, Ft. Wayne and Louis- 
ville; J. A. Andrews, headquarters in Chicago, Chi- 
cago and the larger towns in northern Illinois, the 
larger’ towns in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska, St. Joseph and Kansas City; F. D. Good- 
lander, headquarters in Wabash, Ind., all of the lar- 
ger towns in Indiana, except Fort Wayne, larger 
towns in southern Illinois, from an east and west 
line running through Peoria and St. Louis; Thomas 
H. Coffee, headquarters, New York office, larger 
towns in New York State, except New York City and 
Buffalo, part of New Jersey, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal; F. H. Drowne, headquarters, 67 Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Boston and the New England States; 
S. M. Hauser, sales manager, will spend about two 
months out of each year on the road, calling at some 
of the more important centers on such trade as he 
will have time to see. 


KRroeHLe’s Sons: Co., ApAam.—C. D. Clute, Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Donovan, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; C. B. Smith Furniture Co., 1055 Market Street, 
San Francisco; C. B. Smith Furniture Co., 135 So. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Le Sace-Patrerson, Inc—Gene Barrera, Denver and 
West; Harold Milburn, southern California; Louis 
G. Le Sage, manager. 


Lee, ArtHuUR H., & Sons, Ltp.—Vincent L. Wilson, 1501 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, William 
C. Smith, New York office; Irving Landes, 946 Phelan 
ee San Francisco; Peter C. Apel, New York 
office. 


Lee, BeHrens & Co.—Walter J. Wilde, Harry Ratcliffe, 
Middle West and part of New York State; A. P. 
Wycoff, South, with headquarters at Dallas; Irving 
Landes, San Francisco, Pacific Coast east to Denver. 


LeFort, Rosert, & Co—W. R. Fleming, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Altoona, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Richmond; Samuel Adler, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Minneapolis, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio; C. H. 
Kindervater, 337 W. Bute Street, Norfolk, Va., South- 
ern States; A. H. Walde, 223 S. Union Street, Salem, 
Ohio, West and Southwest; W. H. Stoeffel, Room 364, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, Metropolitan 
district; G. W. Clark, Philadelphia, special agent in 
all territories in contract work and jobbing trade. 


LeonarD-Henry Co., Inc.—W. R. Hertner, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Warren Stillwell, Heyworth 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; H. O. Pierce, 361 N. Reno 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lewis, Rosert, Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New 
York, Boston; Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more; Harold S. Johnson, Middle West; Paul C. 
Seeback, New York and New England; Hilgers & 
Hill, Room 548, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Den- 
ver and Far West; Harry D. Dyott, Baltimore, South; 
Wm. H. Compton, St. Louis, Kansas City and North- 
west. 


LoveMAN Bros.—lIrving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois; Max Mayer, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast; O. 
A. Broomfield, Southern States; Lewis Loveman, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; Bernard Lewis, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; Emile M. Loveman, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island. 


MarsrunN Co.—Myron Maibrunn, West and Middle 
West; Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East; 
Henry C. Hubley, Pacific Coast. 

McMaunon & Cremins, Inc.—Thos. J. McMahon, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. 
D. Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stillwell, Cen- 
tral West. 
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Mansure & Co., E. L—George C. Carnie, George F. 
Wright, W. H. Neff, Charles E. Shults, B. F. Obern- 
dorf, Felix J. Robin, E. M. Boyington, Otto Win- 
negge, Arthur Unholz, Warren Moe, Chicago; J. L. 
Swope, J. N. Love, J. B. Carroll, Hartford Building, 
New York City; W. A. Holloway, W. H. Shull, K. 
L. Hassel, Philadelphia. 


MassacHuseETts Mowair PtusH Co.—W. W. Melcher, 
H. M. Bliss, A. B. Mason, Boston; Geo. S. Tivy, 911 
Locust Street; St. Louis, Mo. 


MobERN ARTIFICIAL FLower Co.—A. J. Abrams, Eastern 
States and Canada; H. A. Green, Southern States; 
M. A. Winn, Central States; G. C. Goodsill, North- 
western States. 


Morton Sunpour Co., Inc.—John Hayston and Harold 
R. Homer. 


Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, 
Harold W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold 
Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, Victor Echausse. 


Nanwon Co.—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western; D. J. 
Getter and George Lifton, Metropolitan district. 


Newcoms, Mackin & Co—W. H. Gutzeit, Ervin A. 
Husar, Newcomb, Macklin & Co., 233 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OEHRLE Bros. Co.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Ham- 
burger, New York office, Hartford Building, New 
England States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Southern States; Tower & Noyes, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. R. Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York State and Canada; H. O. Pierce, 
Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 


OrtnoKA Mitits.—Wm. L. Wagner, Robt. J. Cunning- 
ham, Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, 
Emmett Grey, T. R. Dolan, Wm. T. Fox, Thomas 
Valles. 


Oxrorp TextTiLE Co.—A. L. De Luna, New York office, 
New England States and Middle West; Carl Klose, 
New York State, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington; F. R. Ackerman, Southern ter- 
ritory; Walter Zust, Chicago and Far West. 


PaLMer & Emspury Mrc. Co.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Lewis M. Parker, Paul V. Jester. 


PATCHING, JoHN F., & Co, INc.—Samuel Adler, 410 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Chicago; Chas. S. Dar- 
ling, 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; Chas. L. Seavey, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Boston; Frank C. Scherf, Liberty Building, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia; Robert J. Naylor, Middle West; Leon F. Sco- 
boria, New York City; Frank N. Mason, New York 
City and South; Edward Carbine, house. 


Penn Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, 
New York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 
19 Columbia Street, Boston, New England; W. A. 
Dale, Hartford City, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suh- 
ling, 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Chicago; 
Frank A. Gates, 180 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Richard I. Griffith, assistant 
manager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and West. 


Persian RuGc MaAnuractory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de 
Bold, Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office and 
Los Angeles office. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY Miutts.—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; 
Edward G. Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also 
New England; Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia; Max B. 
Hilbert, Middle West and Canada; R. W. Waterson, 
Chicago and Middle West; John D. Valentine, New 
York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn and 








northern New Jersey; A. J. Raine, Ohio; Howard 
Wasserman, New York State. 

Powpre_t & ALEXANDER.—J. S. Alexander, Chicago and 
Middle West; Abe Max, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore; J. W. Powdrell, Boston; W. N. Harring- 
ton, Canada; E. S. Lewis, South and Pacific Coast. 

Proctor & Co.—R. D. Williams. 

Quarntance, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and 
Northwest; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams 
Street; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco; B. R. Vaughn, South; James 
Mackie, New York City and house. 


Ries, E., & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West and North- 
west; H. D. Graham, Middle West; Sam Downey, 
South; W. McKendry, Pacific Coast; C. G. Miller, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; W. M. Perry, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Maryland; J. Roth, 
New York City and New Jersey; Frank Marx, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington; Leo Gordon, New 
England; L. J. Fahien, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico; French & Henderson, Canada. 


Ritcnie, R. J. & R, Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie 
Jr., Otto Jacobs, 101 S. Wells Street, Chicago; George 
E. Krick, 4933 Forrest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.; A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York City; Lavis & 
Haas, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Edgar Fen- 
ton, 718 Empire Building, 64 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto. 

Rocers, M. H., Inc.—Morris Mondschein, Middle West 
and Eastern States; M. J. McCarty, E. L. Schnell, 
Boston; Harold M. Mondschein, Philadelphia and the 
South; F. O. Harris, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; Irving Landes, Pacific Coast States. 

RoseNBERG-Neucass Co., Inc——Max Heymann, West 
and Pacific Coast; A. M. Valentine, New England and 
New York State; Mr. Levinson, Middle West; Mr. 
Lauter, Southeast, South, and Mexico; E. Gerson, 
New York City and Philadelphia; Allan & Mac- 
Pherson, Toronto, Canada. 

Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—Geo. H. de Luna, Middle 
West; H. L. Gordon, 63 East Adams Street, Chicago ; 
M. Lichtenstein, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
J. F. Murphy, New England States; R. G. Robinson, 
Pacific States; M. M. Gordon, 1133 Broadway. 


Roy.e, Geo., & Co.—Carl Klose, New York State, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; A. L. De Luna, 
New York office, Middle West, and New England 
States; Walter Zust, Chicago and Far West; F. R. 
Ackerman, Southern territory. 

Ryer & CasHe.t.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New 
England and New York State; William S. Cashel, 
Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; James McLaren, Chicago and the West; James 
C. Carlin, the South; Richard H. Moyle, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Middle West; Bernard Goldstein, New 
York and New Jersey; Chas. H. Kindervawter, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; A. L. Snyder, Montreal, 
Canada, and A. M. Meakes, Pacific Coast. 


SCHLESINGER, M., Inc—Fred S. Roemer, New England 
and Middle West; S. L. Leopold, Pacific Coast; Mil- 
ton A. Schosberg, South. 

ScuuMaAcHeR, F., & Co.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, Bos- 
ton and New England; Barton Greenberg, Chicago 
and Milwaukee; Charles A. Drake, East Middle 
States; Joseph C. Huth, Southern territory; Emil 
Keller, West Central States; R. Curt Hasenclever, 
Michigan; Charles H. Johnstone, Pacific Coast; Ed- 
ward Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania. 


Sea Istanp Miis.—Theo. J. Keup, Chicago; S. P. G. 
Anderson, Philadelphia and Baltimore; A. D. Pulaski, 
Middle West and Canada; C. A. Peterman, Southern 
States; F. B. McNeil, Coast. 

SHapiro & Son.—J. J. Zimmerman, Joseph Winston, 
Jos. Farrer, A. M. Lawson, 1355 Leavenworth Street, 
San Francisco. 





Stoane, W. & J.—Chas. M. Brooks, H. W. Seibert, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; Jas. H. Clinchy, John J. 
Lange, Martin G. Wilkinson, William A. Sale, Metro- 
politan District; G. S. Griffith Jr., Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Wilmington and Camden; G. Al- 
bert Taylor, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana; G. Nairn, C. W. Stevenson, Southeastern terri- 
tory; E. H. Stanley, Denver and West as far as Rocky 
Mountains; John A. Sullivan, Missouri, Kansas and 
southeastern Illinois; H. C. Stolle, Missouri, Kansas 
and western Illinois; John A. Delanev, Alfred H. 
Smith, Francis I. Monahan, Chicago, Milwaukee, Du- 
luth, Minneapolis and St. Paul; Theo. W. Osten, In- 
diana west of Marion, Wisconsin, and northern IIli- 
nois, except Chicago; G. D. Ros, George Lambie, W. 
E. Snow, Middle West; T. J. McGinness, Frank J. 
Nolan, large cities (except New York City) in New 
York State and northern Ohio; William F. Miller, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Vermont; George M. 
Briggs, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
West Virginia; L. E. Green, Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and northwestern Illinois; G. P. Reynolds, all 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Soy Kee & Co.—James A. McCann. 


STAHELI, RIETMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and 
Northwest; M. L. Monash, New York State and part 
of Middle West; W. W. McLean, smaller towns 
West; A. H. Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast 
and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house; H. Russell 
Johnson, large cities Middle West. 

STANDARD Rep Cepar Cuest Co.—Mr. Politzer, 116 West 
39th Street, New York City, Buffalo, New York, 
Washington, and all territory north of the N. Y. C. & 
H. R. R., from Buffalo to New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and eastern Maryland; J. A. Celler, Ard- 
more Street, Hamden, Conn., New England; C. T. 
Tyree, Altavista, Va., Pennsylvania and northern part 
of West Virginia; C. F. Fitzsimons, 420 Sun Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan; R. R. Burchfield, 542 Moun- 
tain Avenue, Roanoke, Va., the South; D. H. Dunn, 
Dallas, Texas, Southwest. 

STANDARD WALL-Paper Co.—H. S. Battin, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; E. A. Berger, Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri; Geo. H. Burnham, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Coast States; A. J. Daniels, western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; A. L. Gold, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; Geo. W. Hanbury, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island with Liberty line, Connecticut, with 
Standard line; A. A. Hitchcock, Southern States; A. 
C. Jacobs, New York State; James Kelley, New York 
State, Vermont, and New Hampshire; A. L. Lock- 
wood, New York State; James McCabe, Metropolitan 
district; J. J. Mooney, Michigan and Indiana; L. E. 
Netter, Wisconsin and Minnesota; C. L. Slocum, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Olney Van 
Deusen, Connecticut and New Jersey. 


StroHeIM & Romann.—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Fred Richter, assistant, 
Philadelphia and vicinity; W. E. McBride, Chicago 
and Northwest; Albert Schmidt, assistant, Chicago 
and vicinity; C. E. Roesch, manager of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles offices, Pacific Coast territory; Geo. 
D. Garrett, western half of New York State, Middle 
West, and South; Charles A. McManus, eastern half 
of New York State, Boston, and New England; Ed- 
ward Devlin, assistant, Boston and vicinity; Alvin P. 
Alton, New York decorative trades; George Koester, 
New York, Brooklyn, and suburban; Paul Hanrath, 
New York and suburban; Theodore Dearden, New 
York. 

SturzeNecceR & TANNER.—James Millen, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh; S. C. Pashley, 115 So. Dearborn Street, Room 
918, Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. 
Cooper, Boston, Buffalo, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Mor- 
ris Bernhard Co., with Mrs. Bernhard, returned 
recently from a vacation at Atlantic City. 

PoziER—P. Pozier, of F. Schumacher & Co., 
has returned from an extended stay in Europe. 

Bupp—F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros., sailed 
for Europe, June 2, on the SS. Adriatic. He will 
be away for six or seven weeks, and will join H. 
Creange, of their New York design department, 
already over there a month. 

RapEE—Henry Rapee is in charge of the up- 
holstery department of Lansburgh & Bro., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ScHERF—Frank C. Scherf has recently joined 
the staff of John F. Patching & Co., and has 
charge of their new Philadelphia office, situated 
at Broad and Chestnut streets. 

WEARNE—Harry Wearne will sail for Eu- 
rope on the SS. France, on July 9, for an ex- 
tended business trip. 

Oury—H. Oury has recently been appointed 
drapery and rug buyer for Pfeiffer Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Hewett—Roy Hewett, after fifteen years’ 
association in the retail and wholesale trade of 
Boston, has established himself as an interior 
decorator with showrooms and offices at 248 
Boylston Street. . 

Gaupioz—Mr. Gaudioz, the noted French 
designer and European partner of G. M. Fauser, 
is now in this country on a brief visit. 

Ketty—Philip Kelly is now representing 
Graffin & Dolson in the Coast territory from Den- 
ver west. Mr. Kelly has his headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

BoyLeE—J. A. Boyle, buyer for the Pettis 
Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has resigned 
and has been succeeded by Magnus Manson. 

FErGuson—Thomas B. Ferguson, formerly 
of Olds, Wortman & King, of Portland, Ore., is 
now with the drapery section of Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles. | 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., who has been abroad for some 
time covering the markets of England and 
France in connection with the firm’s upholstery 
department, is expected back about June 15. 

Hick1r—M. Hickie has succeeded Mr. Phil- 
ips in the territory comprising the Middle West 
and the West, representing the wholesale uphol- 
stery department of B. Altman & Co. Mr. Philips, 
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we understand, remains with the firm, but has 
transferred to another department in the firm’s 
business. 

McGeacu1n—George McGeachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., has been nominated by 
both the Republican and Democratic parties for 
the office of president of the village of Larch- 
mont. Mr. McGeachin’s election is, therefore, 
practically assured.- He has already served the 
village as Police Commissioner and in other ca- 
pacities, and the unanimity of opinion which re- 
sulted in his nomination as village president is 
the result of the service he has rendered his fel- 
low citizens in the various departments of their 
local government. 

Duer—T. Marshall Duer has taken charge 
of the upholstery department of the firm of John 
Duer & Sons, Inc. 

Watpe—A. H. Walde is now representing 
Robert LeFort & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

Grecc—Warren R. Gregg, who went with 
McGibbon & Co., in charge of the upholstery de- 
partment in the Fall of 1917, and who has been 
for some time vice-president of the firm, resigned 
to accept a position as vice-president and general 
manager of the Consolidated Trimming Co. Mr. 
Gregg has had a wide and varied experience as . 
an upholstery man, starting as a boy with John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia, subsequently becom- 
ing their upholstery buyer, and finishing a period 
of twenty-five consecutive years in their employ. 
Later he was with their New York store for 
about four years, leaving there to join the staff 
of McGibbon & Co., as stated above. 

(Continued on page 92b.) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

Merchants of Sacramento have organized a 
Better Business Bureau, with fifty-three firms 
affiliated. The furniture and decorative trade is 
represented on the board of directors by L. F. 
Breuner. 

The Bryant Upholstered Furniture Co., 1622 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, has changed 
its name to that of The Furniture Shops. This 
concern is operated by Earl S. Hagenbaugh and 
Herbert Pease. 

H. L. Stokes, who conducts a dry-goods 
store at Vancouver, Wash., has added a drapery 
department. 

M. V. Wilkenson has opened a shop at Oak- 
land for the manufacture of parchment lamp- 
shades. 

The Lyon-McKinney-Smith Co., a retail 
furniture house of 737-741 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, has changed its name to the Birch- 
Smith Furniture Co. A. Otis Birch is president 
of the company. 

The semi-annual convention of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California was held at 
Bakersfield, May 13 and 14, with delegates pres- 
ent from all sections of the State. President 
Samuel N. Rucker, of San Francisco, was unable 
to be present, owing to illness, and the meeting 
was presided over by First Vice-President A. H. 
Voigt, of Los Angeles. A number of resolutions 
were passed which included a condemnation of 
the practice of certain manufacturers of sending 
furniture into the retail field on consignment, and 
pledging support to the Furniture Exchange of 
San Francisco. A committee was appointed to 
investigate a uniform scale of insurance, and 
changes were made in the by-laws permitting de- 
partment stores having furniture departments to 
affiliate with the organization, 

The Furniture Exchange, a magnificent re- 
inforced concrete building, eight stories in height, 
and covering a ground area of 160 x 140 feet, 
was formally opened in May, with fully 85 per 
cent. of the space already signed for by exhibi- 
tors. 

Facing three streets, each floor has an abun- 
dance of natural light from sixty large windows, 
but in addition there are sixty-six indirect cluster 
lights on each floor. Two fast-running passenger 
elevators are provided. 

The entrance opens directly into a stone- 
paved lobby with the elevators directly ahead, and 
registration and information desks, telephone ex- 





change, general offices and building postoffice on 
either side, with passageways leading to the ex- 
hibits on the ground floor. 

The decorative work of the building was 
done under the direction of H. P. Vollmer, dis- 
play engineer, well known through his former 
connection with local decorative houses. 

The offices are done in Verde Antique metal- 
lic effect, which stand out very effectively against 
walls of Caen stone. Walls and columns through- 
out the building are finished in beige grey, with 
ceilings in a lighter tone. 

A dealers’ lounging room is being fitted up 
on the mezzanine floor, with separate desks, tele- 
phones, and writing facilities, this being on a 
separate floor from all exhibits. 

The new Furniture Exchange is the fruit of 
the efforts of Harry J. Moore, who founded the 
original exchange at 1055 Market Street several 
years ago to bring manufacturers and dealers to- 
gether. 

For the first time the drapery and upholstery 
goods trade has joined the list of exhibitors in 
the Furniture Exchange, three firms having taken 
space, with others planning to make the move. 
The firms in these lines which have taken space 
on the seventh floor, set apart for the decorative 
trades, are Charles S. Darling, whose lines also 
include furniture and rugs; Stroheim & Romann, 
represented by C. E. Roesch, and E. C. Carter 
& Son, represented by Norman A. Arter. 
Throughout the building are firms handling up- 
holstered furniture, mattresses, pillows, lamps, 
and kindred lines. T. A. CHURCH. 





A NEW BOOK ON ITALIAN FURNITURE. 

HE interest manifested in Italian Renais- 

sance furniture during recent years, and at 

the present time, has inspired the publication of a 

translation by Mary E. Herrick of Dr. Bode’s 
book on “Italian Renaissance Furniture.” 

The book, which is a convenient library size, 
contains 134 illustrations, in fine half-tone, beau- 
tifully printed, so-arranged that it is possible to 
trace both the local differences and the general 
underlying similarity. 

The text, which is thoroughly descriptive of 
the subject, compares the differences and simpli- 
fies the study by making direct references to the 
illustrations presented. 

The volume, which is published by Wm. Hel- 
burn, Inc., is bound in cloth, price $4.25 postpaid. 
It may be seen at the office of this magazine. 
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DRAPERY TREATMENTS OF MODERN 


For description see page opposite. 


SHOW WINDOWS 














HE Emergency Tariff 
Act, which was_ap- 
proved May 27, will, in 
some of its provisions, 
affect the duties applying 
to importations of various 
classes of cotton manufactures. Clause 16 of the 
said act imposes a duty of seven cents per pound 
on cotton having a staple of one and three-eighth 
inches or more in length. 

Clause 17 imposes a similar duty, seven cents 
per pound, on manufactures of cotton of a kind 
provided for in Clause 16; that is to say, com- 
posed in chief value of cotton having a staple one 
and three-eighth inches or more in length. 

This provision is interpreted by leading im- 
porters to apply literally to all of the better class 
merchandise imported from abroad. It is pointed 
out by them that there is very little imported mer- 
chandise, composed of cotton, of which the 
original staple is less than one and three-eighth 
inches ; for while it is true there are certain impor- 








THE EMERGENCY TARIFF 
ACT — 


tations of merchandise of 
the.extremely cheap 
grades that will not come 
under this provision, the 
total importations of these 
are so small in com- 
parison as to be almost purely negligible. 
In addition to the clauses with reference to 
cotton manufactures, there is also an anti-dump- 
ing clause which provides “that whenever the 
Secretary of the Treasury * * * after such in- 
vestigation as he may deem necessary, finds that 
an industry in the United States is being, or is 
likely to be injured, or is being prevented from 
being established by reason of importations into 
the United States of a class or kind of foreign 
merchandise, and that merchandise of such a 
class or kind is likely to be sold in the United 
States at less than its fair value * * * there shall 
be levied, collected and paid, in addition to the 
duty imposed thereon by law, a special “‘dump- 
ing’ duty in amount equal to such difference.” 








VALANCE TREATMENTS IN NEW YORK STORE WINDOWS 


© Geuppan is undoubtedly a greater variety of 
modern show-window valances and decora- 
tions in New York than is to be found anywhere 
else in this country. A walk up Fifth Avenue or 
on any of the cross business streets from Thirty- 
fourth Street to Fiftieth Street is a liberal educa- 
tion in valance styles. 

THE UPHOLSTERER artist has sketched a 
number of these treatments, some of which are 
reproduced on the opposite page, and others will 
follow in subsequent numbers of this magazine. 

The descriptions of those here presented are 
as follows: 1—An elaborately embroidered ap- 
pliqué valance, arched in the center so as to ‘clear 
the firm’s colored trade-mark which appears on 
the window glass; the sketch shows one-half of 
the treatment. 2—An appliqué valance on coarse 
net; the unit here shown is repeated across the 
entire window. 3—A band of heavy figured lace 
with deep fringe. 4—Floral appliqué on sateen 
foundation with a narrow fringe at the bottom. 
5—Drawn-work linen with cluny and filet lace 
decorations, including the firm’s trade-mark on 
the center panel. 6—Dark blue appliqué on cream 
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sateen; units repeated across entire window. 7— 
Eyelet embroidery and cut-work linen founda- 
tion with venise and filet inserts ; cluny edge. 8— 
Draped valance, cream cloth, with wide panel in 
contrasting colors. 9—Dark brown valance, al- 
most black, with brilliant-colored floral appliqué 
and yellow fringe. 

The treatments above described are em- 
ployed in connection with various kinds of stores, 
confectionery, women’s wear, dry-goods, travel- 
ing goods, and haberdashery. We have not at- 
tempted to differentiate between them because 
they are practically interchangeable, and except 
where a trade-mark is a motif, the treatment has 
no trade significance. They are given here mere- 
ly as examples of style. 

The units of which these treatments are 
composed are not new, but are repetitions of 
similar motifs which have been used under other 
circumstances and in other forms, but this fact 
only proves the principle that even old things can 
be reassembled into what are apparently new 
forms with a little ingenuity and planning. 








SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


West Virginia and Kentucky; N. H. Dixon, South 
and Pacific Coast; Geo. H. Wanner, New York State 
and New England; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New 
York; Hassel Smith Sales Corp., 623 Charles Build- 
ing, Denver,-Col., Far West; F. H. Orcutt, 146 Park 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Iowa and Kansas . 

Suttan & Konn—William Sultan, Harry Cohen, Ed. 
Levine, James F. Docherty. 

Tuorp, J. H., & Co., Inc—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred. 
L. Veckley; Philadelphia, H. S. Jennings, Albert Ben- 
ner, H. G. Wolf; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, A. P. 
Will; San Francisco, S. A. Davis, Joseph Tresch; 
Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; New 
York headquarters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. 
J. Oliver; New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tut- 
hill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard Chastel, 
Albert Jeffcoat. 

Unitep States Harpware Corp.—Warren E. Lewis, 
Alameda, Cal.; Northwest Sales Corp., Seattle, 
eo H. B. Johnson, 51 East 42d Street, New York 

ity. 

WALLIsER, H. F., Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, 
Cornwall Shire, Chas. Grill, J. Kuhnlein; New York, 
A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Philadelphia, Law- 
rence Kruse. 

WuiteLtey & Corter—J. J. O'Reilly, Chicago and 
Middle West; James H. Curran, New York City and 
New England; John T. Collier, western New York 
State; Charles R. McGimsey & Son, Baltimore and 
South. 

Witson, P. K., & Son, Inc-—Edward F. Bixer, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, South Indiana; William O. 
Bunt, New York City and Brooklyn (manufacturers 
and jobbers); Thomas F. Cook, Indiana, Illinois, 





Towa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio; George L. 
Cunningham, New York City and Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia; James F. Dick, Southern States; Raymond. 
L. Lee, New York State, Boston, and the East; 
George Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island (small 
towns); Frank L. Moore, Far West and Pacific 
Coast; Edward F. Rice, Baltimore and Washington, 
Pennsylvania except Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; 
Harry A. Storms, principal cities of West and Middle 
West; Herbert E. Johnson, Chicago office, 237 South 
Wells Street. 


Wrrcomse, McGeacuin & Co.—Donald McGeachin and 


James Watson, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, She- 
boygan, Michigan, Toledo and Sandusky; C. Law- 
rence Smith, Denver and Pacific Coast; T. L. Atkin- 
son, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and New York; A. R. Walter, New Eng- 
land States; G. B. Farquhar, Pennsylvania, West. Vir- 
ginia, Ohio; M. W. Barbour, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana 
and Southern States; W. D. Scott, Middle West, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Wisconsin; C. S. 
Griffin, decorative trade, New York; Ferdinand Boos, 
suburban New York, Long Island, New Jersey; H. 
Williams, New York store; H. P. Thomas, Canada. 


York Carp & Paper Co—Harry P. Allen, Coast; 


Chauncey Baker, New York, Philadelphia and New 
Jersey; Frank O. Cox, Indiana and Michigan; Ken- 
nedy Crumrine, Ohio; Samuel A. Haring, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. G. Hopkins, Middle West and Chicago; Wil- 
liams Asam, South; Wm. E. McKee, New York State; 
L. B. Steele, New England; H. L. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ZeniItH Mutts.—Sol Dryfoos, Middle West; H. K. 


Rieser, Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far 
West; J. O. Young, New York State; New England 
and the Middle West; H. J. Rieser, New York City 
and adjacent towns; Herbert D. Reis, South; New 
York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 











Typical Stuart needlework picture from the Arthur S. Davis collection. 











CENSUS FIGURES CONCERNING OUR 
INDUSTRIES. 


T IS unfortunate that the Census Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce is able only to 
issue its bulletins at intervals of five years, and 
it is regrettable also that so long a time elapses 
between the close of the census and the issuance 
of such a bulletin. 

For instance, the advance sheets of the 
bulletin soon to be issued, furnish statistics for 
industries relative to the number of establish- 
ments and the value of products only up to the 
year 1919, with comparative figures for the pre- 
ceding census year, 1914. 

We quote below from the figures of the pre- 
liminary report, which, it must be understood, are 
subject to such change and correction as may 
occur pending the final publication of complete 
census figures: 


Number of Es- 
tablishments Value of Products 

Industry 1919 1914 1919 1914 
Carpets and rugs, other than 

RR Ee sO 78 97 $122,194,000 $69,128,000 
OO ee ae 336 463 5,824,000 2,786,000 
ST MD 05 054s beg ne 44 41 29,397,000 13,207,006 
NIE 6 Sains a alatad ecetn 3,153 3,192 573,785,000 265,706,000 
Gold and silver, leaf & foil 87 79 4,462,000 2,432,000 
EE on os tvs wees we 6 14 256,000 671,000 
NS Se re 26 34 34,443,000 16,514,000 
Laces—Nottingham lace 

eae 44 41 7,616,000 1,258,000 
Lace panels and other 

small pieces .......... 44 41 541,000 323,000 
Lace bedspreads ........ 44 41 119,000 464,000 
All other nets and laces... 44 41 4,615,000 1,119,000 
BAM MOOES ciccciccccsces 10 21 6,998,000 6,960,000 
Looking-glass and picture 

DE 0:5 airs. ae Oona bred 429 438 18,386,000 11,014,000 
Mats & matting, from cocoa 

fiber, grass, coir, etc... 13 12 4,861,000 2,236,000 
Mattresses and spring beds 

not elsewhere specified.1,043 1,000 83,948,000 38,717,000 
Mirrors, framed, unframed, 

not elsewhere specified.. 186 182 20,831,000 10,189,000 
Oilcloth & linoleum, floor. 21 18 52,673,000 17,602,000 
Oilcloth, enameled ...... 11 18 15,437,000 7,996,000 
DN cacanes $0. ga04eh sh 602 585 255,656,000 112.409,000 
ree 1,364 902 685.313.000 254,011,000 
Statuary and art goods.. 194 190 4,982,000 3,910,000 
Upholstering materials, not 

elsewhere specified — 179 39,891,000 16,492,000 
Wall-paper, not made in 

_ 2a 49 48 23,095.000 15,887,000 
Window shades & fixtures 286 286 39,185,000 17,444,000 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB OFFICERS. 

T A recent meeting of the Art-in-Trades 

‘Club, the following officers were re-elected 
for 1921-1922: 

President, Harry Wearne; vice-president, 
Frank W. Richardson; treasurer, Lewis W. 
Hyde; secretary, James P. Rome; executive com- 
mittee: William Sloane Coffin, Louis Kilmarx, 
Lorenz Kleiser, Karl Schmieg, Francis Lenygon, 
J. Christopher Marks. 


IFTY-INCH Belgium linen slip covering, 

plain and in stripes, is now carried in stock 
in New York, for immediate delivery, by Her- 
mann Hartmagn. These goods were previously 
sold for import. 
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EXTENSIVE STUDIO ADDITION. 

ITUS BLATTER & CO. are building an ad- 

dition to the top floor of their Fifth Avenue 
building to accommodate their design studio, 
which has outgrown its old quarters. The rapid 
growth of the firm’s business in cretonnes is al- 
most incredible. They are showing today 400 
patterns in 7,000 colorings, applied to forty dif- 
ferent weaves and weights of cloth, and in styles 
which vary from the conventional things for the 
manufacturing trade to the highest type period 
styles. 

Some of their new patterns, especially their 
tapestry effects, printed on very heavy material, 
and their ribbon patterns, showing ribbons ap- 
plied to plain grounds in shirred effects, are par- 
ticularly attractive. 

The character which dominates the line has 
been inspired doubtless by the close study of old 
brocades, tapestries and early printings, with the 
result that in all lines, even in those of exceeding- 
ly low price, all patterns are artistic. 




















A bird design suitable for cretonne or wall-paper by 


Harry Kuenemann. The birds are macaws. The 
flowers, of the orchid variety, were copied from the 
collection of Jules Roche. 








FAST COLORS IN CRETONNES. 
HERE has not been much said in late years 
about fast colors in cretonnes, but Graffin & 
Dolson are now guaranteeing their colorings 
without reservation. We recently saw a number 
of samples that were exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun for a month, and they showed no per- 
ceptible change. An interesting feature of the 
lines shown by this firm is the quaint and dis- 
tinct originality of their creations. While they 
have a number of superb period examples, they 
show also a number of unique patterns like that, 
for éxample, displayed recently at Arnold Con- 
stable & Co.’s, consisting of a ground of squares 
alternating in two colors and white, or three col- 
ors, each square about 2 x 2 inches, with a floral 
figure in every fourth square. It is a pattern so 
simple that it seems elementary, but it has al- 
ready proved a big success wherever shown. 





' DATA FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

HERE arises from time to time in any manu- 

facturing concern, as well as in general busi- 
ness offices and in private homes, the need for a 
book which will give technical explanations of the 
various successful processes and the chemical 
facts pertaining thereto. 

Such a book has recently been brought out as 
one of the Baird books of science, mechanical and 
industrial information. It is the “Techno-Chemi- 
cal Receipt Book,” compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam T. Brannt and W. H. Wahl, Ph.D. 

The book under discussion is a new and en- 
larged edition of a former work and contains 
several thousand recipes of processes covering 
the latest, most important and most useful dis- 
coveries in chemical technology and their practi- 
cal application to the arts and industries. 
$2.50; postage, 15 cents extra. 


Price 
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17 Yards Cretonne 

See How Many Ways You 
May Use Cretonnes ! 


712 Yords Cretonne A Sale of 


Cretonnes 


At Less Than Present 
Wholesale Prices 


Floral, Verdure, Stripes, Plaids, 
Oddly Printed Designs. 


35c Yd. 
45c Yd. 
55c Yd. | 
65c Yd. 


Note—The amounts given beside 
the cuts are approximate for the usual 
size windows, chairs, etc., using 36- 
inch cretonne. 












New in Boston— 


Rubberized Cretonnes 


Splendid for porch cushions, ham- 
mocks and general outdoor use. 
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SOME NEW DRAPERIES. 
NEW line of draperies is 
being produced by the 
Brooklyn Curtain Works under 
the trade name of Glenmore 
Draperies. The fabric used is 
Shikii repp in solid colors, bor- 
dered with cretonne. The over- 
draperies are made up in gold, 
brown, green, blue, mulberry, 
and rose. Also in the line are 
table runfers, couch covers, table 
covers and pillow slips. This 
line of heavy draperies is an in- 
novation with the Brooklyn 
’ ' company, who have previously 
confined their product to lace 
and net curtains, bedsets and 
panels, which they continue to 
show in increased volume of pat- 
tern. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AD. 

HE accompanying illustra- 
‘& tion shows a display adver- 
tisement of the R. H. White Co., 
Boston, featuring their cre- 
tonnes. It is particularly inter- 
esting inasmuch as it illustrates 
the many uses to which cretonne 
can be put, and at the same time 
gives under each illustration the 
required amount of material 























J for the articles indicated. 
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GEORGE E. COLON. 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS’ BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY. 


HE celebration on the twelfth of June of the 
fiftieth. anniversary of George E. Colon’s 
service with Johnson & Faulkner marks a well- 
rounded period of activity and loyalty, the char- 
acter and quality of which are fully appreciated 
by the trade at large, who have learned to know 
the caliber of the man from his work in the Lib- 
erty Loan, United War Work and Red Cross 
campaigns, to which he gave indefatigable labor 
and enthusiasm. 

On the evening of June 10, a Tiffany watch 
and chain and a gold lead-pencil were presented 
to Mr. Colon at the store. The watch was in- 
scribed: “Presented to George Edward Colon by 
his associates with Johnson & Faulkner, on the 
occasion of the completion of fifty years’ service 
with the firm. 1871—June 12—1921.” 

On the 13th inst., Mr. Colon was presented 
with a loving cup by George Bomann, Paul Gade- 
busch and L. F. Fechtman Jr., for some years his 
associates in golf foursomes. The cup is eleven 
inches tall, mounted upon an ebony base. A pres- 
entation inscription is on one side and on the 
other an etching showing the four at rest on one 
of the benches up at the Scarsdale Country Club. 

From the 11th to the 15th of the month, tele- 
grams and letters reached him from all over the 
United States. 

Earl Farrington, Thomas F. Tucker and 
Harry Watson sent flowers from Boston, and 
similar tokens came from trade friends in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and as far west as Oregon. 

On Thursday evening, June 16, a dinner was 
tendered by Mr. Faulkner at the National Re- 
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publican Club. Mr. Faulkner was represented at 
the function by Lewis W. Hyde, J. C. Howie, 
William A. Ten Eick, J. H. Kirtland and James 
A. Roberts. After the dinner the guest was en- 
tertained at the Century Theater. 

The whole affair was informal and unex- 
pected, and a host of friends outside of the J. & 
F. organization would like to have been present 
and be privileged to extend also their congratu- 
lations on an occasion so worthily justified. 





BEAD DECORATION THE VOGUE IN 
PARIS. 

OODEN beads in all sizes, shapes and col- 

ors used to decorate cushions, lamp-shades, 

valances, lamp-cords, and all decorative novelties 

are having an extensive vogue in Paris. They are 

made into fringes, tassels, garlands, and woven 
into embroidery for trimmings. 

According to Charles Bloom, American 
manufacturer, who has just returned from 
abroad, wooden bead decoration is the outstand- 
ing novelty of the year. 

Mr. Bloom has imported much of the neces- 
sary materials, and has assembled them to meet 
the demands of American decorators. 





SCRIPTURE & FOWLER REARRANGE 
SHOWROOM. 

CRIPTURE & FOWLER have entirely re- 

arranged their showrooms at 230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, having discontinued their jobbing business. 
All goods sold by them for the Commonwealth 
Curtain Co. and the Brooklyn Curtain Works are 
now shipped direct from the factory. 

The space formerly devoted to packing and 
shipping has been utilized to enlarge the space 
devoted to display, and this, with a rearrange- 
ment of furniture and the redecoration of the 
premises, gives them an attractive showroom of 
much more ample proportions. 





“CHICAGO, THE GREAT CENTRAL 
MARKET.” 
ARSHALL FIELD & CO. have recently 
prepared and distributed a remarkable illus- 
trated book on the subject of “Chicago, the 
Great Central Market.” This book was first con- 
ceived as a gift to customers among the retail 
merchants throughout the country in the hope 
that it might awaken in them a greater apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm for Chicago. 
As an example of printers’ art, the book is 
remarkable, both in its planning and production. 








WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 85.) 

Owen—Richard Owen, buyer of the drap- 
ery department of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
sailed recently on the SS. Caronia for Liverpool. 
He will visit London, Nottingham, Carlisle and 
Manchester, following which he will tour Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland and Germany. On his 
return trip Mr. Owen will stop again at Paris and 
London. 

StTRoHEIM—Salo J. Stroheim, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, are off for a two 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast and the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

Geary—Wnm. H. Geary, for a number of 
years with P. K. Wilson & Son, covering New 
York State, New England, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pennsylvania, is now with 
the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., and will cover certain 
territory in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Ross—E. W. Ross, formerly with the John 
V. Farwell Co. and E. C. Carter & Son, has 
joined the salesforce of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp., and will devote his attention to the Middle 
and Northwest territories. 

E.tiott—John Elliott, with the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., is on board the SS. Rotterdam on 
his return to this country, expecting to arrive this 
week. . 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie, of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., is sailing on the SS. Cameronia 
after a business trip abroad in the interests of 
his firm and expects to arrive next week. 


CONSERVATORY VELOURS. 
HE trade-mark name, “Conservatory Vel- 
our,” adopted by A. Hoenigsberger, will be 
new to many of our subscribers, as will also the 
name of this Chicago house, which enters the drap- 
ery field as importers, manufacturers and commis- 
sion merchants. One of their principal products 
is velour under the “Conservatory” trade-mark, 
comprising a diversified selection of silk, mohair, 
cotton and mixed materials in well chosen pat- 
terns and solid colors in plain, embossed, jac- 
quard, cut, extracted, printed and woven styles. 
These are set forth in a practical way in a special 
sample book which is sent upon request. At the 
present time A. Hoenigsberger has no branch 
offices. 





NEW line of art silk casements and drap- 

eries, also a complete line of lightweight art 

silks, were shown in the Geo. Royle & Co.’s show- 
rooms on June 1. 





F. SCHUMACHER & CO.’S NEW SHOW- 

ROOM. 
(Continued from page 65.) 
eight individual showrooms, giving privacy and 
convenience to the buyer, and furnished with dis- 
play racks, sample tables and all the furniture and 
furnishings which make for comfort and effi- 
ciency. 

The mezzanine floor is for the executives, 
bookkeeping and correspondence offices, and 
order and sample departments. 

On the floor above, which practically consti- 
tutes a fourth floor, is stored their cut stock, and, 
as elsewhere, the goods are classified in fireproof 
steel shelving. The purchasing department is or- 
ganized on this floor, and for the convenience of 
out-of-town buyers, three showrooms are ar- 
ranged especially for this class of trade. 

All floors are reached, independent of the 
stairway, by private elevator service. One is im- 
pressed not only by the expansiveness and the ex- 
traordinary natural light from the north and 
south, but by the charm of the decorative charac- 
ter of the entire establishment, and the evidence 
upon every side of a clearly defined plan to give 
the buyer, large and small, quick and comprehen- 
sive attention. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


The Eldorado Furniture Co., Inc., Eldorado, III. 
has been incorporated for $100,000, to deal in furniture, 
rugs, draperies, etc. The company takes over the busi- 
ness formerly conducted under that name as a co- 
partnership. 

Parisian Art Furniture Co., Inc., New York City, 
has been incorporated for $10,000. 

Fralan Realty Corp., Brooklyn, has been incorpo- 
rated for $50,000, to deal in decorations, furniture, etc. 

Bond Furniture Co., Newark, N. J., has been in- 
corporated for $100,000. 

George A. Deering, Inc., Oneida, N. Y., depart- 
ment store, has incorporated for $30,000. 

Among those leaving this month for Europe are: 
John Porteous, of Porteous, Mitchell & Co., Norwich, 
Conn.; D. J. Lit, of Lit Bros. Philadelphia, and T. 
Kaufmann, of Kaufmann & Baer Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Toledo Paint Supply Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 
have opened a new store at 213 Superior Street, where 
they are conducting agencies for ten Ohio counties for 
Benjamin Moore & Co., and Pratt & Lambert. 

A. H. Hands, of Fort Wayne, Ind., recently moved 
from 302 East Wayne Street to more commodious quar- 
ters at 820 Barr Street. 

The Ecoaomy Wall-Paper Store, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has established a branch in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
under the management of G. C.. Bell. 

Brownell & White, Akron, Ohio, have removed to 
205 South Main Street. 

The R. L. Fox Co., of Canton, Ohio, has moved 
to 235 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. In their new quar- 
ters they have completed a wall-paper department which 
in arrangement and size is comparable to many lik 
departments in larger cities. , 
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CALVIN KLINE WHITNER. 
K. WHITNER, founder and head of the C. 
*« K. Whitner & Co. department store, and 
president of the Farmers’ National Bank, one of 
the most widely known business men in Reading, 
succumbed to a brief illness, Monday, May 30, 
in the Reading Hospital. 

The deceased was in his eightieth year, and 
had entered the hospital on May 25, undergoing 
an operation on that day. His death was at- 
tributed to pneumonia following the operation. 

The deceased took a deep, active pride in 
civic affairs, and was a progressive merchant and 
banker. He was the son of a farmer, and re- 
ceived his education in the township schools, 
working on his father’s farm until his nineteenth 
birthday. At this time he entered the store of 
Spang & Son, Spangsville, subsequently being 
employed as a clerk in a general store, and open- 
ing in business for himself at Friedensburg, not 
far from Reading. He moved to Reading in 
1868, being employed by the Kline, Eppiheimer 
Co., with whom he continued until 1877, at which 
time he opened his own dry-goods store, with a 
single department and six salesmen, at 432 Penn 
Street. 

The growth of the Whitner business since 
that time has necessitated changes into larger 
premises in 1883, 1891, and in 1898, and the re- 
placement of the premises destroyed by fire in 
1911. 

John Rick and James B. Mercer, sons-in- 
law, and Harry D. Whitner, a grandson, are the 
surviving members of the firm. 


JOHN BERGER. 
N MAY 9, John Berger, well known in the 
retail wall-paper trade from his connections 
with the Springfield Wall-Paper Co., the B. & H. 
Wall-Paper Co., and the Richland Wall-Paper 
Co., died at his home in Mansfield, Ohio. A great 
part of his life was spent in the wall-paper trade. 
At different times he was associated with the 
Charles Ritter Co. and the Wallace Wall-Paper 
Co. 
MAX FURCHGOTT. 
HE death occurred recently of Max Furch: 
gott, of Charleston, S.C., founder of the de- 
partment store of M. Furchgott & Sons, and for 
more than fifty-five years in business in that city. 
The deceased was seventy-seven years of age, and 
until a few months ago maintained an active con- 
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nection with business, but failing health necessi- 
tated his taking a rest. 

He was born in Nytra, Hungary, coming to 
America as a boy. At the age of twenty-two he 
settled in Charleston and entered business, in 
which he has been exceedingly active practically 
up to the time of his demise. 





A NEW MANUFACTURING FIRM. 

NEW firm has been organized under the 

name of Primrose Draperies, Inc., with fac- 
tory on Eighteenth Street, and sales offices at 41 
Union Square. 

They are showing a line of bordered velour 
portiéres, with table covers and library scarfs to 
match. In addition to these they have a line of 
allover figured velours, the patterns being pro- 
duced by embossing definitely fixed on the sur- 
face of the goods. These latter goods are shown 
in three attractive patterns, in a range of twelve 
plain colors, suitable not only for draperies, but 
for furniture coverings. 

The officers of the new firm are George H. 
McLaughlin, president; George A. Kay, vice- 
president ; Hugh J. Ennis, treasurer; T. C. Mc- 
Laughlin, secretary. George H. McLaughlin still 
continues his converting business under the name 
of George H. McLaughlin & Co. 





LACE CURTAIN DEMANDS. 

MALE patterns and conservative conventional 
designs in lace curtains are in special demand, 
according to reports from J. J. Feeley & Co., sell- 
ing agents for the Bromley Mfg. Co. They also 
find an increased demand for their bungalow cur- 
tains and for panel nets. Chenilles are also com- 
ing to the front, in the estimation of lace curtain 
buyers. 





A NEW PRICE LIST. 
P. SULO, manufacturer of willow furniture, 
* announces a revision of prices, to go into 
effect on or about July 1. His new price list will 
be ready for distribution on that date. 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar. 








Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 


mmission fo 
a line of bordered and figured velours. Territories 
open, Far West and Northwest; also a man for the fur- 
niture manufacturing trade, Middle West. Primrose 
Draperies, Inc., 41 Union Square, New York. 
DESIGNER—FURNITURE AND INTERIORS. A 
nationally known decorating and furniture establish- 
ment offers an unusual opportunity as head designer to 
a man of European training and wide experience, com- 
petent to adopt and originate designs for furniture of 
the highest class from the French, English and Italian 
styles. Preference will be given to a man who can draw 
attractive interior perspectives in color or pen and ink. 
Replics will be held in confidence. Give full details of 
training and experience. Address “H. O. E.,” Box 5, 
Station F, New York City. 
OFFERING FOR SALE my one-third interest, con- 
sisting of 350 shares of stock in the Dewar, Clinton & 
Jeffcoat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply M. P. Clinton, 442 
Oliver Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; formerly of Dewar & 
Clinton. 
SALESMAN to represent line of couch covers, table 
covers and portiéres, also line of fancy colored quilts. 
Have considerable territory open. Address “Portiéres,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERER somewhat familiar with 
draperies. Steady work, no lost time. Thompson 
Shop, Inc., 32 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
POSITION WANTED as manager and buyer of 
drapery or rug and drapery department. Have had 
eighteen years’ experience. Best of reference. Would 
expect $3,000. Address “Hard Worker,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN with follow- 
ing to sell casement and drapery fabrics of silk and 
cotton texture, in conjunction with one or more lines. 
Price and merchandise right, specializing in six staple 
fabrics. References requested. Absolutely confidential. 
Address “Staple,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN WANTED—One capable of taking 
full charge of drapery workroom. Must be able to 
measure and hang drapes of all kinds, draft and cut 
patterns, etc. Splendid opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress Gilmore Bros., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN to 
carry on commission, in the Southern territory, an 
important line of accessories bought by carpet, furni- 
ture and upholstery buyers. Address “Side Line,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALES- 

MAN for the following territory, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida, by one of the leading con- 
verters and manufacturers, to handle splendid line of 
novelty curtains and drapery fabrics on a liberal com- 
mission basis. Applicant must be acquainted with buy- 
ers and have following in said territory. Address 
“Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. : 
FOR SALE, IN LOS ANGELES, high-gade interior 

decorating business. Fine line of imported and 
domestic fabrics and modern overstuffed furniture, Well 
equipped workroom. Complete for $21,000, or will sell 
interest. Address “Well Equipped,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


DESIGNER of highest ability seeks situation with 
American firm or studio. Specialty, cretonnes and 
wall-papers. Highest references, awards and honors, in- 
cluding European bronze medal. College training and 
practical experience. Dennis Arnold, 16 Glossop Street, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, England. 
SALESMEN WANTED.—Manufacturers of high- 
grade drapery and upholstery fabrics require sales- 
men for New York and the States. Knowledge of the 
better class upholstery trade essential. Applications con- 
fidential. State age, previous experience and salary re- 
quired. Address “High Grade,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY BUYER.—THE HECHT CO., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., offer a big opportunity to capable 
buyer for their drapery and upholstery sections. Appli- 
cants must show successful records either as head or 
assistants of similar departments in aggressive stores. 
Our bonus system, plus salary, insures adequate compen- 
sation to the man who produces. Address Mr. H. H. 
Levi. 
DECORATOR WANTED to assist in management of 
old established business. Must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with business and all its allied lines, as well 
as executive. State experience, terms, etc. Address 
“New York Interior Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED--SALESMEN who make small towns to 

carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods, Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 

women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with upholstery buy- 

ers of Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Washington, wishes 
good cretonne line or lace curtain on commission. Ad- 
dress “Cretonne,” care The Upholsterer. 








W E have a well organ- 
ized sales force, handling 
a full line of fibre furniture, 
and would like side lines of 
baby carriages, rugs, and 
bedding of dependable 
quality. Anoka Fibre Fur- 
niture Co., Anoka, Minn. 














